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St. Louis Producers 
Take Steps to Form 
Finance Company 





Primary Cbject to Combat Inroads 
on Their Business By Automo- 
bile Finance Concerns 


BANKS ARE TO CCCPERATE 


Report of Special Committee Comes 
After Long Study of Increasing 
Competition in Insuranc2 





The executive committee of the Insur- 
ance Board of St. Louis has instructed a 
special committee of that organization to 
perfect plans for formation within the 
membership of the board of a finance 
company to combat the inroads into the 
business of insurance agents and brok- 
ers of St. Louis by various automobile 
finance concerns, including those backed 
by the big automobile manufacturers. 

It is understood that the new finance 
concern, which will closely cooperate 
with several large banks of St. Louis 
and perhaps some of the life insurance 
companies, may also expand its opera- 
tions to protect members of the Insur- 
ance Board of St. Louis from allegedly 
unfair competition in the fields of in- 
surance covering dwellings and business 
properties. 

Personnel of Committee 

The special committee of the board, 
headed by K. Myron Hickey of the 
Mercantile Insurance Agency; J. F. O. 
Reller, a Class 2 agent and Fred E. 
Maginity, representing the brokers affili- 
ated with the board, had originally been 
appointed to study and act upon the 
financed automobile rating plan of the 
National Automobile Underwriters Asso- 
ciation. 

To this committee was referred a 
copy of a letter dated April 29, 1940, 
written by Walter H. Bennett, general 
counsel of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, addressed to Walter 
F. Beyer, president, National Automo- 
bile Underwriters Association, and also 
a bulletin dated January 17, 1941, setting 
out a resolution passed by the execu- 
tive committee of the Nationa] Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents. Mr. Bennett 
in his letter of April 29 called attention 
to the fact that the National Automobile 
Underwriters Association has set up an 
imsurance plan whereby a_ preferred 
group can be given a differential in rates 
which is to be taken largely from the 
commission factor and that this is a 
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A BUSINESS MAN 


TOLD US... 











“T chose the London & Lancashire because of the 
intelligent survey submitted by your local agent. 
His simple explanation of the various forms of 
insurance I needed impressed me greatly. Then 
—and this is what ‘clinched’ it—your field man 
showed me how to substantially reduce the fire 
aowmauas rate on my building!” 








Agents and brokers will welcome the friendly Home Office 
assistance which brings forth comments such as these. 


London & Lancashire 


THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. * ORIENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY «+ LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, LTD. » SAFEGUARD INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. (FIRE DEPARTMENT) 
LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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Improved Service—The Objective 
The Aptitude Index: V 





Success of a business is not measured by mere size but by 
the service it renders. 


This is particularly true of the institution of life insurance. 
Throughout its existence the service ideal has been predominant. 


While the Financial Statement indicates the strength and 
stability of a company, behind the tangible assets lie those human 
assets—the men and womer who are responsible for the growth 
and development of the company through personalized service to 
policyholders and the public. 


The Aptitude Index used in the selection of prospective 
underwriters makes it possible to pre-determine the capacity to 
render service compatible with expanding modern needs. 


In addition, scientific selection reduces costs of inducting and 
training underwriters by eliminating those not qualified for the 
business. The cost resulting from high turnover in field personnel 
is also reduced. Policyholders benefit directly from these savings. 

The Penn Mutual is directly aided by the Aptitude Index in 
the attainment of its goal: 


“The production of a satisfactory volume of quality business, 
at a proper cost, from career underwriters.” 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY JOHN A. STEVENSON 
Chairmen of the Board President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUAkE, PHILADELPHIA 











Pacific Mutual On 
3% Non-Par Basis; 
Other Changes Made 


Second Year Cash Values Under 
Many Plans and Ages for 
Par and Non-Par 


REINSTATEMENT CHANGE 


Dividends At End of Second Year; 
Additional Dividend 
Option Rider 


Pacific Mutual’s non-participating rates 
and non-forfeiture values went on a 3% 
basis on July 1. Other changes which 
became effective on that date follow: 

Second year cash values under many 
plans and ages are allowed in both the 
participating and non-participating de- 
partments. For lower premium con- 
tracts and at the younger ages, non- 
forfeiture values first become available 
at the end of the third policy year while 
at the higher ages and under higher 
priced policies the values become avail- 
able at the end of the second policy year. 

The premiums and _ non-forfeiture 
values in the participating department 
remain unchanged except for the intro- 
duction of second year values. This does 
not apply to the retirement annuity and 
retirement income with insurance policies 
which are covered in the following para- 
graphs. 

The reinstatement provision in the 
policies has been modified to provide 
that reinstatement must be applied for 
within five years from the date of pre- 
miun Gefault. 











Dividends 

Settlement options as well as the re- 
tirement income benefit in one sum con- 
tracts have been put on a more con- 
servative basis in both participating and 
non-participating policies. 

Dividends will not be provided for 
until the end of the second year, but 
the dividend then payable will not be 
conditioned on payment of premium as, 
at present, is required for the first 
dividend. 

An additional dividend option may be 
added by rider when requested in the 
application. This new option provides 
that the dividend shall purchase non- 
participating one year term insurance. 
The option will be available only on 
recular plans and for not in excess of 
$50,000 face amount. 

The retirement income with insurance 
policies are now to be issued in units 
providing for a $1,500 death benefit with 
each $10 maturity value. The period 
certain of the maturity income has been 
changed from 100 months to 120 months. 

Premiums and values will be the same 
for men and women, the death benefit 
for either sex being $1,500. The dif- 

(Continued from Page 14) 
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The business that is built on faith 


THE LIFE INSURANCE BUSINESS, like all 
American enterprise, is built upon faith... 
faith in a business that has kept its promises. 

In a life insurance policy, the company 
promises to pay a certain sum of money to 
the policyholder or his beneficiary when 
certain specified events occur. In the case 
of Metropolitan, the Company has made 
such promises to about 29,000,000 policy- 
holders who have faith in Metropolitan’s 
ability to do what their policies contract 
to do. 

In the 73 years of its existence, Metro- 
politan has paid every obligation in full 
when due. In 1940, for example, Metropoli- 
tan policyholders and their beneficiaries re- 
ceived almost $609,000,000 in benefit pay- 
ments. 


Just as Metropolitan policyholders have 
faith in the Company, so Metropolitan has 
faith in the strength and stability of Ameri- 
can business, agriculture, and industry. To 
help meet the cost of life insurance, we in- 
vest policyholders’ dollars in the promises 


of responsible people... people who prom- 
ise to pay Metropolitan certain amounts at 
stated times. 


These investments must be selected with 
the utmost care. Whether the investment is 
a government, municipal, or corporate se- 
curity or a real estate mortgage, it must be 
backed by real property, such as plants, 
mills, factories, fertile farm lands, office 
buildings, modern homes, and other soundly 
valued assets, or the taxing power of gov- 
ernment. In addition these investments 
must be of such a type that past record of 
performance, present available resources, 
and future ability to pay, make it virtually 
certain that the promises to Metropolitan 
will be kept. 

People buy life insurance to help them 
fulfill their most sacred obligations to their 
families, and they want to be as certain as 
they humanly can be that those obligations 
will be fulfilled. They confidently expect the 
Company to invest safely and soundly the 
money they have entrusted to it. In order 


to merit this confidence, Metropolitan must 
and does make safety its first requirement in 
all its investments. 

Second, and always second, to safety, is 
the effort to earn the best possible rate of 
interest to help meet the cost of your life 
insurance. 





COPYRIGHT 1941—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


This is Number 39 in a series of advertisements 
designed to give the public a clearer under- 
standing of how a life insurance company oper- 
ates. Copies of preceding advertisements in this 
series will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
Frederick H. Ecker, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 





1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YorK, N. Y. 





























THIS IS THE THIRTY-NINTH in Metropolitan’s series of adver- 
tisements designed to give the public a clearer understand- 
ing of how a life insurance company operates. It appears in: 
Collier’s, July 5; Saturday Evening Post, July 5; Business 





Week, July 5; Time, July 7; American Weekly, July 6; This 
Week, July 13; Forbes, July 1; United States News, July 4; 
Cosmopolitan, August; Nation’s Business, July; Fortune, 
July; Newsweek, July 7; American Mercury, July. 
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Douglas— 


President of Mutual Life Won Distinction in Public Life and 





Fields of Literature and Business Before Entering Insurance; 


Saw Active Service on European Battlefields in First World 
War; Once a Workman in Arizona Mines 


When Lewis Williams Douglas as a 
member of the House of Representatives 
was waging a stiff, decidedly articulate 
battle against certain features of contem- 
© plated legislation favored by a great 
army of voters, one of his colleagues 
said: “You had better watch your step, 
' Lew. Your position is going to cost you 
alot of votes.” This drew from Douglas 
the rejoinder: “If you do something for 
political expedience once, it is easier to 
© do it again, and, eventually political ex- 
© pedience will dominate everything that 
© you do.” 
© That philosophy of independent think- 
ing and action characte pg of his moti- 
vation, not only while in Congress and 
later as Director of the Budget, has 
marked his entire career. After leaving 
Washington and embarking in private 
business for several years, during which 
time he wrote numerous magazine arti- 
© cles and spoke publicly on matters of 
— public concern, he became Principal and 
Vice-Chancellor of McGill University, 
founded in 1812, from which institution 
he resigned to take the presidency of the 
Mutual Life, which commenced business 
& in 1843. His entrance into life insurance 
> brought into that field one of the clearest 
© and finest minds in the country, a strong, 
' forceful, courageous personality, a clear- 
thinking realist, a boon companion with 
warm friends in all walks of life, from 
leaders of the nation to men in the cop- 
per mines of Arizona, some of whom 
first met him when he was a laborer in 
the mines. 

However, Lewis W. Douglas is not a 
“log cabin and barefoot boy” type. Of 
Scotch and Canadian descent his direct 
} ancestors on this side of the water were 
) outstanding persons, His great-grand- 

father was famous in Canada as a hu- 

manitarian in medicine and hospitaliza- 

tion. His grandfather was prominent in 
| science, education, and philanthrophy as 
well as having been a developer of a 
States resources, and he became presi- 
dent of Phelps Dodge Corporation. His 
father is a prominent Arizonian. 

Ancestor James Douglas Came to 

Canada from Scotland 


) The first Douglas to arrive on this side 
5 of the water was James Douglas of Scot- 
sland whose grandfather, Richard Doug- 
las, was an architect and builder and a 
friend of John W esley. George Douglas, 
father of this James Douglas, and who 
) Was also a friend of John Wesley, be- 
» came a Wesleyan minister. 
Bu James studied medicine in Edinburgh 
2 hiversity, attending lectures of Robert 
§ Liston, one of the most eminent sur- 
| Sons of the day. He became ship sur- 
® eon on a whaler bound for a Greenland 
shery; then sailed for the tropics. Re- 
p (wing he got a degree from Edinburgh 
hivers sity and was admitted to member- 
"ship in the Royal College of Surgeons 
in London. He again went to sea, this 
® time to India as ship’s surgeon. Next, he 
Bioined a colonizing expedition to Central 
erica, became ill, and treated patients 
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By Clarence Axman 


in British Honduras while recovering. 
His next trip was to New York from 
whence he left for Canada via the Erie 
Canal. He stopped at Utica to treat a 
laborer suffering from a_ pitchfork 
wound; cured him; was induced to re- 
main and practice medicine, He married 
a Utica woman and was appointed to 
lecture in Auburn. He then went to 
Canada, crossing the St. Lawrence on 
ice and reached Quebec in March, 1826. 
There he became a successful surgeon 
and a determined advocate of reforms 
in hospital management. 

When cholera broke out the experience 
he had in India proved of great value 
to the stricken in the community. At a 
later date the Government of Quebec 
made an investigation of treatment of 
the insane in hospitals; asked his advice, 
and then for three years he took charge 
of insane patients, after reaching an 
agreement with the government that it 
would provide a suitable hospital. Event- 
ually, he ran this hospital for twenty 
years. His health breaking down, he 
retired to an estate and lived a leisurely 
life, spending Winters in Egypt and 
Europe. In Egypt he became an en- 
thusiastic collector of mummies and gave 
this collection to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. 


Grandfather Was President of Phelps 
Dodge Corp. 


James Douglas, grandfather of Lewis, 
was one of America’s outs tanding au- 
thorities on metallurgy. He was prin- 
cipal engineering figure in the copper 
world; did more to develop Arizona in- 
dustrially than any other person; was 
president of the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers and of Phelps Dodge 
Corp. At one time he was chancellor 
of Queen’s University, Kingston. He 
was given an honorary degree from 
McGill, and was an outstanding figure 
in medical philanthropy. Large sums 
to hospitals for cancer treatment were 
given by him, and with another man he 
formed the National Radium Institute, 
presenting 334 grams of radium to Gen- 
eral Memorial Hospital of New York, 
part of which contribution helped estab- 
lish the hospital as a recognized center 
for research of cancer treatment. 

Grandiather James Douglas was born 
in Canada in 1837; became a student 
of University of Edinburgh; returned to 
Canada and completed his education at 
Queen’s University, going back to Ed- 
inburgh for a theological course, He 
was formally admitted to the ministry 
of the Church of Scotland, but later 
decided not to become a clergyman. 
Instead, he studied medicine at Laval 
University, thinking he would succeed 
his father in hospital work. 

During his early married years he 
became interested in chemical research 
through his friend, Thomas S. Hunt, a 
professor of chemistry at Laval. He 
also acquired considerable knowledge of 
mineralogy and geology and experi- 
mented in chemical reduction of mineral 
ores, especially those of gold and cop- 
per content. His father had invested 
in Megantic mines. Lewis W.’s grand- 








LEWIS W. DOUGLAS 


father built a large reduction works in 


order to apply the Whelpley-Storer 
method of treating copper ore. While 
experimenting he noticed some chemical 
reactions which were the basis on which 
Dr. Hunt and he obtained their first 
Hunt and Douglas process patents. This 
process attracted attention of mining 
interests and the Harvey Hill works 
sent him to Chile for nine months in 
connection with the Invernada mines 
there. 


Arizona’s Outstanding Citizen 


The Douglas process was first used 
in the United States when James Doug- 
las was sent to copper mines in North 
Carolina. From then on he began to 
visit mines in many parts of the coun- 
try, most important early trip being to 
Phoenixville, Pa., where the Chemical 
Copper Co. had been formed for the 
purpose of treating the copper ore which 
was being mined along with iron from 
the Jones mine of the South Range of 
Pennsylvania. The Phoenixville works 
had the distinction of being the first 
in the United States to practice the 
electrolytic refining of copper on a mar- 
ketable scale. He began to receive sam- 
ples of metal from Lewisohn Brothers 
and others and thus began to make vis- 
its to Southwestern territories where 
copper ore of great value was beginning 
to be found. These trips to Arizona 
mines often proved arduous journeys by 
stage coach under military guard be- 
cause the Apache Indians were raiding 
mines and ranches. Most valuable mine 
turned out to be in the Verde River 
country—the United Verde. It eventu- 
ally came under the ownership of Sen- 
ator Clark of Montana. It is now owned 
by Phelps Dodge Corp. 

One day Mr. Douglas received a wire 
from New York and there met W. E. 
Dodge. The latter wanted a consulta- 
tion relative to smelting works. Phelps 
Dodge & Co. had started in 1834 as 
merchants who branched out as special- 
ists in metal. About 1881 copper be- 
came their paramount interest. The 





company began to develop mines near 
Clifton, Ariz., and Douglas eventually 
was placed in charge of all their opera- 
tions. The famous - yper Queen and 
Atlanta mines ialgamated and 
there was fort Copy yer Queen 
Consolidated Mi . Mr. Douglas 
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pany i] was 
eventually sold to the Southern Pacific 
Co.) In 1892 he went to Europe and 
investigated the of the 
Bessemer process been de- 
vised by a F ist. He 
became presid ‘son Fuel 
Co. which thousands of 
acres fre m_ whicl was mined and 
half of it was converted into coke, and 
president of St Petey te n Fue] Co., both 


ue 
of which were Phelps Dodge 


Father 


properties. 


President of Mining Company 









James Stuart Douglas, his son, and 
father of Lewis W. Douglas, homestead- 
ed in Manit ba and it Be. Arizona 
about 1890. oung man 
hood learning ig as time- 
keeper, assz id superintendent. He 
is president of the United Verde Exten- 
sion Mining Co. and was also a bank 
president. hago made him a Ch evalier 


of the Legion of Honor. 
Douglas, ieee 
Lewis W. Douglas Was Graduated 
From Amherst 
Lewis Williams Douglas was 
Bisbee, Ariz., in 1894. When 
old he attended Montclair Academy, 
Montclair, N. J., which had been found- 
ed in 1887 by Dr. John co rge Mc- 
Vicar, who at the age of 80 is still 
living in New York City. The school 
300 pupils In M ntclair Academy 
active in debating and in labo- 
pie baseball and bas- 
ket ball, and won the award as out- 
standing boy in the senior class. 
Mr. Douglas went to Amherst where 


He 
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born in 
14 years 














he quickly made friends. As a fresh- 
man he played on the ball team, was 
a member of the swimming class, was 
class treasurer and cheer leader, was 
chai the committee on revision 
of the honor system, was a member 
of the Cotillion Club. Looking back 
over the years Prof. Ge ffre 2y Atkinson 
of Amherst gave the writer these remi- 
niscences of his personality 

“No one who knew “Douglas as 
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Career of Lewis W. Douglas 
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group in this small New England col- 
lege then. The appearance of Lew 
Douglas in a cowboy hat was an event. 
“Some of us who knew him as some- 
thing more than a good-sized figure 
under an oversized hat brim for this 
climate learned to know other things 
more really important about him. The 
most outstanding of the qualities he 
showed as a very young man was his 
kindliness. This is not, or was not in 
our time in college, a very common 
quality. The style was to be cutting, 
harsh and censorious. Douglas was 
plenty big enough to take care of him- 
self. He was not afraid of anyone on 
two feet. But he was not only soft- 
spoken in manner, but was persistently 
kind and smiling. I think this made 
a greater impression on me than any- 
thing else about him. This quality has 
persisted in him to the present time. 
It is, however, less remarkable now 
when his contemporaries have caught 
up with him and have realized that there 
is nothing to be gained by making oth- 
ers uncomfortable in your presence.” 
Service in World War 


From Amherst Mr. Douglas went to 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
where he took special courses in metal- 
lurgy and chemistry, his objective being 
to prove scientific background of mining 
and geology. He was at M. I. T. a year. 

The United States entered the first 
World War and Mr. Douglas went to 
the officers’ training camp at the Pre- 
sidio in San Francisco. At the time 
he was 22. He went to France as a 
second lieutenant in the 347th field ar- 
tillery, his first service in action being 
in the Argonne. Soon he was trans- 
ferred to the communication service 
with headquarters of the 91st division, 
his job being the organization and co- 
ordination of personnel of the runners 
in the front lines. He was promoted, 
and General Pershing cited him during 
the Argonne offensive. Belgium also 
decorated him during the Lys-Escaut. 

At night he read books on history 

and economics. Some of his favorites 
are Salter’s “Recovery,” Beard’s “Amer- 
ican Civilization” and Taylor’s “Medi- 
eval Mind.” The book he took to 
France with him for reading in spare 
moments was Palgraves “Golden Treas- 
ury.” 
When a reporter asked Mr. Douglas 
about his war record and mentioned his 
citations for heroic conduct, Mr. Doug- 
las declared he did not know why he 
had been cited. However, he spent some 
time under fire, both in the Argonne 
and Lys-Escaut, 

Taught at Amherst; Then Became 

Worker in Arizona Mines 

After being discharged from military 
service Mr. Douglas again went to Am- 
herst, this time as a member of the fac- 
ulty. The then president of the college, 
Alexander Meiklejohn, said to one of 
the senior faculty members that he had 
just made a faculty appointment and 
when his colleague asked him in what 
department President Meiklejohn re- 
plied that he had not decided whether 
to ask him to serve in history, eco- 
nomics or philosophy. The professor 
said: “There is only one young man 
who would be competent to teach all of 
these subjects and he is Lew Douglas.” 
Meiklejohn replied: “He is my appoint- 
ment.” 

Mr. Douglas got along well as a pro- 
fessor, but the call of Western mining 
became too strong to resist and he re- 
turned to Arizona and became a worker 
in the mines at Jerome, that state. He 
was a day laborer, a mucker. Those 
experiences—and they lasted several 
years—were unusually interesting. They 
brought Mr. Douglas into touch with 
hundreds of laborers, and greatly in- 
creased his knowledge not only of ores 
and mining, and of all the resources of 
the state, but of the humanities. En- 
during friendships resulted and also his 
experience paved the way for his enter- 


ing public life. He became the best- 
liked young man in the state. 
Becomes a Congressman 

In 1926 Mr. Douglas was elected to 
the House of Representatives from Ari- 
zona, after having served in the Arizona 
state legislature, During the early days 
in Washington he rode to the capital 
and back on a bicycle. He remained in 
Congress six and a half years, resigned 
his seat in order to become Director 
of the Budget. While in Congress his 
position on all bills before that body 
in which he should be interested was 
independent and courageous. 

In Congress he served on the military 
affairs committee and on the appropria- 
tions committee. It was on the appro- 
priations committee that he had ample 
opportunity to study the contrast be- 
tween promises of governmental econ- 
omy and actual practice. He didn’t 
make many speeches on the floor, but 
functioned diligently and effectively at 
committee hearings, and when he did 
arise was well fortified with facts and 
figures to support his arguments. 

Representing a district which reputed- 
ly has a larger proportion of World 
War veterans among its voters than any 
other in the country, Mr. Douglas struck 
out strongly against extravagance in the 
matter of veterans’ benefits. He was 
especially opposed to the granting of 
benefits to veterans suffering from dis- 
abilities not connected in any way with 
their World War service. In one de- 
bate he said: “As long as I am a mem- 
ber of this house I will stand in the 
well and elsewhere to oppose every or- 
ganized minority that attempts to im- 
pose on the United States a burden 
which cannot be justified and which the 
United States should not carry.” 

He voted consistently against cash 
payment of the bonus and when he went 
home in 1932 to seek re-election he 
was booed and hissed when he appeared 
on platforms in the opening dates of 
the campaign. He demanded a hearing 
and eventually succeeded in convincing 
his constituents that, far from betraying 
them, he had been defending their in- 
terests. He was re-elected, and re- 
signed to become director of the budget. 


As Seen by Congressional Confreres 


The Eastern Underwriter asked a 
number of members of Congress who 
had been associated with Mr. Douglas 
for estimates of him, Their answers 
attest the popularity he had in the 
Lower House and the respect with which 
he was regarded. 

Speaker Sam Rayburn: “It was my 
pleasure to be associated with Lewis 
W. Douglas while he was a member 
of the House. He impressed me as being 
a man of rare and analytical mind and 
a student of the fundamentals. He also 
had the quality of being able to express 
his thoughts in well chosen words.” 

Representative R. M. Kleberg of 
Texas: “I served with Lew Douglas 
in Congress and during his short serv- 
ice in the Lower House he earned for 
himself a reputation for integrity, en- 
ergy and courage that will live a long 
time. Lew was a tremendously hard 
worker. He was a man who loved his 
friends and his country. He was a deep 
student of government and he never 
took the floor on a single occasion when 
the results of his study did not give 
the House of Representatives informa- 
tion. In his every day contacts he was 
thoroughly charming and polished, but 
he still carried with him at all times 
those peculiar indistinguishable things 
which go with a man who was in early 
life trained in the outdoors and he 
never lost his habit and early training 
of keeping his feet on the ground. Of 
course, you have available many of his 
public utterances, so I will do no more 
than give you my personal assay of 
Lew Douglas as a man and as a friend. 
He filled both of these places to a de- 
gree that few ever attain.” 

Representative Louis Ludlow, former 


famous Washington correspondent: “I 
served for a time on the Committee of 
Appropriations with Mr, Douglas and I 
know that all who came into contact 
with him regarded him as a man of 
very outstanding ability. Whenever he 
made a speech there was a lull in the 
chamber and everybody stopped to 
listen. He was generally regarded as 
a man of far-reaching vision and sound 
judgment.” 

Representative Fritz G. Lanham, Tex- 
as: “I was serving in Congress when 
Lewis W. Douglas came to that body 
to represent Arizona. His ability and 
general manner made him speedily pop- 
ular and he soon won his spurs as a 
most efficient legislator. His democratic 
spirit was exemplified by the fact that 
he rode a bicycle to and from his daily 
work. He was approachable and com- 
panionable. 

“Since those days he has served in 
many important positions in and out of 
the governmental circle. His sincerity 
of purpose and forcefulness of expres- 
sion have marked his entire career 
which has been one of distinguished 
service.” 


Viewpoint of Labor Editor 


A viewpoint of Mr. Douglas was re- 
ceived by the writer from the ranks 
of labor. J. A. Farquharson, national 
legislative representative of the Broth- 
erhood of Railroad Trainmen and edi- 
tor and manager of The Railroad Train- 
man, said: 

“The outstanding qualifications which 
Mr. Douglas possesses, in my opinion, 
are, first, a deep-rooted understanding 
and most sympathetic regard for the 
working classes. This thought is further 
supported by the fact that in our many 
conversations he was always mindful of 
those with whom he had spent his early 
life in Arizona, most of whom I knew 
because of having been employed as a 
conductor on the E. P. & S. W. Rail- 
road. He possesses a very clear mind 
and enjoys all the advantages of a good 
education. All of his qualities made 
him an outstanding representative in 
Congress as he was capable of gather- 
ing and carefully analyzing all of the 
facts pertaining to any piece of legis- 
lation.” 


Director of the Budget 


Mr. Douglas left Congress to become 
Director of the Budget under President 
Roosevelt in 1933. Feeling in Washing- 
ton was that the President could not 
have made a wiser choice because Mr. 
Douglas was popular “on the Hill” and 
his entire public career and philosophy 
fitted him to carry out this new task. 
As a proponent of economy and oppon- 
ent of wastefulness in all forms he en- 
thusiastically entered upon his new du- 
ties feeling confident that he could be 
of valuable assistance to the President 
in helping him fulfill the promises of 
his campaign speeches—a_ principal 
theme of which was a determination to 
balance the nation’s budget. 

It soon became apparent that Direc- 
tor Douglas was getting results. For 
the fiscal year of 1933 the total depart- 
mental expenditures of the Government 
were $599,000,000. For the fiscal year of 
1934 they were cut to $387,000,000. 

The Administration winds began to 
blow in a different direction. In 1933 
Congress had appropriated three bil- 
lions for public works, and thus was 
born PWA. That was the beginning of 
the Administration’s program of spend- 
ing. In 1934 came the Civil Works Ad- 
ministration, sometimes called Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration. It 
became apparent that Mr. Roosevelt 
was intent upon the Government’s 
“spending its way to prosperity.” 

It was an entire about face from the 


promises made by Mr. Roosevelt in the 


speeches before election. All that Mr. 
Douglas was instrumental in having 
saved for the Government by his work 
on the budget was swallowed in the 


great sums appropriated, and he accord. 
ingly resigned. 

That was in September, 1934. Mr 
Roosevelt had called his program the 
use of public credit as an instrument 
of recovery, With a plan of spending 
some money of the public for relief 
Mr. Douglas was sympathetic, but he 
did not believe that those funds should 
be shoveled out of a bottomless vault, 


Wall Street Journal Editorial 


A characteristic newspaper editorial © 


discussing the resignation of Lewis W, 
Douglas as Director of the Budget was 
that of the Wall Street Journal, which 
read in part as follows: 

“Advices from Washington are that 
the left-wingers of the administration 
are rejoicing. They liked Mr. Douglas 
well enough. He was tolerant, soft. 
spoken and smiled easily. His industry, 


ability and sincerity were so patent that — 


not even the fringe which is accustomed 


to regard itself as the anointed pos § 
sessor of all virtue questioned his hon. | 
But in the eyes of the | 


esty of purpose. 
left-wingers Mr. Douglas had such 
queer ideas. He went about talking of 
saving money. He kept asking what 
things would cost. He wanted to bal 
ance something known as the budget 
He was even reputed to believe that one 
could not get rich by running into debt 


Of course, after his first few months 7 


in office Mr. Douglas’ old-fashioned 
ideas counted less and less, but tightly 


boxed as he was the left-wingers were | 
never quite certain that the quietly in- © 
sistent budget chief might not get out 


of hand.” 
Busy Life in Washington 
No one in the United States is any 


busier than a conscientious public man — 
Those who are public- | 
In the — 
case of Lewis W. Douglas office hours © 
had little meaning. Some idea of his 
activities when director of the budget 
and for a few months which followed, © 
and of attention he attracted editorially, ~ 
can be gauged by a glance at the fol- © 
lowing headlines about Mr. Douglas ap- © 
pearing in the New York Times and © 


in Washington. 
spirited do not loaf on the job. 


starting with a story printed on March 


Will be Director of the Budget— 
March 5 

Appointment will cause gap in House 
of Representatives—March 5. 


Personality of Budget Director—~ 
March 19, 4 
Radios on Government finance— © 
March 19. é 


Will report on funds for creation of © 
Civilian Conservation Camps—March Jl. © 
Confers with veterans’ representative ” 


on benefits—March 31. 


Women’s organizations ask Douglas to 


propose suggestions for dismissal of 


married women whose husbands are in i 


Government service—April 9. 


Douglas on compulsory retirement of 


Civil] Service employes after April 
April 22. 


Speaks on Government finance at din- 3 


ner of Bureau of Advertising of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation—April 28. 

Confers with Bernard Baruch on plan 
for industrial recovery—May 9, 


Confers with President Roosevelt on 


pensions—May 11. 


Confers on National Industrial Recov- 


ery Act—May 14. 


Submits four-way tax plan to Ways 


and Means Committee—May 19. 


Seen as real aide of the Cabinet— ~ 


May 19. 

Comparison of current 
rates for those proposed by him for re- 
employment problems—May 21. 

Confers with Roosevelt on the Draft 
Reorganization Plan to save millions— 
May 22. 

Mentioned for Secretary of the Treas- 
ury—May 30. ; 

Says St. Lawrence Canal may be built 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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Massachusetts Mutual 
Makes Agency Changes 
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IN ROCHESTER AND SYRACUSE 





é Charles H. Schaaff to Syracuse; William 
R. Robertson Heads Rochester 
Agency 





eS 


> Vice-President Joseph C. Behan, Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual, has announced the 
appointment of Charles H. Schaaff, Syra- 
cuse general agent, to the Rochester of- 
fice to succeed Edward J. Schlitzer, who 






X 





CHARLES H. SCHAAFF 


_ has resigned to go into personal selling. 
William R. Robertson, district manager 
at Ithaca, will become general agent at 
Syracuse. 

Mr, Schaaff is returning to the agency 

_ where he first entered the life insurance 

_ business eleven years ago, when the 

| general agent was E. W. Hughes, now 

' managing the company’s Chicago office. 
After a most successful start in per- 


H 





WILLIAM R. ROBERTSON 


sonal production, he became assistant 
'seneral agent, then, in 1937, general 
> agent. He had done an outstanding job 
of agency development. 
3 t. Schaaff is a graduate of Cornell. 

Sc t. Robertson, who succeeds Mr. 
Schaaff at Syracuse, entered that agency 
; February, 1940, and quickly became 
“strict manager. He also is a Cornell 
graduate. He was formerly connected 
With the foreign department of the Guar- 
e{nty Trust Co. of New York, was later 
" prestavent salesman. He was a 
mre er at the recent national conven- 
7'09 of the company at Swampscott. 














66 


ust in Css is 


That’s a homey old-fashioned expression, 
but it often indicates that the speaker has 


been doing some thinking. 


For instance, there’s the man who called 
in his insurance agent just before 
he and his family started on their 


vacations. 


“I don’t expect a thing to happen to me 
on this trip,” he tells the life insur- 
ance man, “but men are dying every 
day. Maybe I ought to have a little 


more protection—just in case.” 


A wise decision 
and 


fair to his dependents. 








the rudential 


Iusurance © Company of America 
Home Office, NEWARK, N, J. 





Metropolitan Report 
Took Year and a Half 


30 EXAMINERS PARTICIPATED 





Ralph R. Sherman Was in Charge Under 
Chief Examiner Broderick; Has 
Been With Department Since 1921 





The report of the New York State 
Insurance Department on the Metro- 
politan Life recently completed was the 
regular triennial report of the depart- 
ment and it took a year and a half to 
make. The examiners participating in 
the report from zones of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners 
were these: Joseph P. Doherty, Penn- 
svlvania; Elbert H. Hall, California; 
Thomas F. Voss, Louisiana; Stanley 
Edwards, Wyoming, and Walter J. Mad- 
den, North Dakota. 

The examination was in charge of 
Ralph R. Sherman, under Chief Exam- 
iner Broderick of the New York Depart- 
ment. There were twenty-five examiners 
engaged in the work from New York 
State alone. 

Mr. Sherman has been with the New 
York State Insurance Department since 
January, 1921. Before going with the 
department he studied courses in ac- 
counting and life insurance. 

He and a group of the examiners of 
the New York Department are now en- 
caged in a report on the New York Life. 





Metropolitan Group Life 


Reserve for Epidemics 


In its report on the Metropolitan Life 
the New York Insurance Department 
says that at its suggestion the company 
commenced in 1935 to establish a special 
Group Life reserve for epidemics or 
other unforeseen contingencies. The 
present intention is to set up reserve 
ultimately equal to 50% of one year’s net 
aggregate premiums received (i. e., pre- 
miums less dividends paid). 

On the basis of the present premiums 
the ultimate amount of this reserve 
would be approximately $17,000,000. This 
reserve has been built up as follows: 


Special Voluntary 
Year Reserve Reserve 
i: eee eee $ 588,000 $1,800,000 
Wee) éccusces 1,223,000 2,400,000 
WOE sacaceas 1,905,000 2,400,000 
TOG deccages 2,545,000 2,400,000 
ME eavmuees 5,620.000 ead 


by setting up 2% of the net aggregate 
premiums each year. In addition, the 
company set up as part of the voluntary 
contingency reserve the amounts shown 
above. In 1939 the department required 
that all voluntary contingency reserves 
be broken down and labeled specifically. 
Therefore, the company combined the 
two reserves under the head of Special 
Group Life Reserve. 


Three Advanced at Home 
Office of Great-West Life 


Dr. E. Kilgour, former inspector of 
agencies, has been appointed agency as- 
sistant of the Great-West Life. Closely 
associated with the company’s sales or- 
ganization for the past eight years, he 
will have larger responsibilities of a gen- 
eral character touching on all agency 
activities. 

W. A. Johnston, former editor of the 
company’s house organ, has been made 
supervisor of field service. He has been 
actively engaged in agency affairs for 
some years and will take charge of the 
planning and operation of head office 
services to agents. 

V. I. Cowie, who has been with the 
advertising section of the agency de- 
partment, has been placed in charge of 
the company’s general advertising and 
publicity, his title being advertising man- 
ager. 
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Anna Bain Hillenmeyer, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis E. Hillenmeyer of 
Lexington, Ky., and William T. Earls, 
CLU, general agent Connecticut Mutual 
Life, Cincinnati, will be married late in 
the Summer. The Hillenmeyer family is 
prominent in business circles in Lexing- 
ton, and Miss Hillenmeyer’s grandfather, 
Col. George W. Bain, was a nationally 
known lecturer. She was educated at 
Nazareth and the University of Ken- 
tucky, and is a member of the Junior 
L eague of Lexington and The Spinsters. 

William T. Earls is one of the best 
known life insurance men in the United 
States. He was an insurance agent for 
eight years and during the last year 
qualified for the Million Dollar Round 
Table. He took over the Cincinnati 
agency of the Connecticut Mutual fifteen 
months ago, at which time it stood in 
thirty-fourth place among all Connecti- 
cut Mutual agencies. On June 1, 1941, 
the Earls agency occupied second posi- 
tion in total insurance paid for. 

Mr. Earls’ father, William A. Earls, is 
one of Cincinnati's leading agents and 
president of the Earls-Blain agency. He 
married the sister of Vincent L. Gal- 
lagher, assistant United States manager 
of the Pearl Assurance. 

William T. Earls has two brothers, 
Thomas W, and John V., who are vice- 
presidents of Earls-Blain agency. His 
grandfather was the late Thomas E. Gal- 
lagher, one of the country’s leading fire 
insurance executives over a long span 
of years. A great wit, he was always in 
demand as a speaker before fire insur- 
ance gatherings. 





The magazine New Yorker took as 
the subject of its profile in its issue of 
June 28, Morris Siegel, insurance coun- 
sellor and radio critic of life insurance. 
The article was written by George Ross 
Leighton and Strother Holland Walker 
from material furnished mostly by Siegel. 
When _ The New Yorker writers visited 
his office in West Forty-fourth Street 
they had this among other impressions: 
“a place which looks as if it had been 
sired by Night Court out of Ellis Island.” 

The New Yorker says that Siegel’s 
father and mother emigrated from Rou- 
mania in 1897 and lived in the Lower 
East Side of New York. Morris Siegel 
and his brother Sam attended public 
school in Manhattan. Morris, the broad- 
caster, became a salesman of cash regis- 
ters and then started selling insurance 
in Queens. The New Yorker tells of his 
difficulty with the life insurance com- 
pany which resulted in his being sus- 
pended, then given another trial, and 
finally fired for what it called his “in- 
genious but unconventional practices.” 

The New Yorker says that in his Pol- 
icyholders Advisory Council offices on 
West Forty-fourth Street, Siegel has a 
staff of forty-two, including ten assis- 
tant counsellors. He says he handles an 
average of 500 cases a week. 





One of the old landmarks of Atlanta— 
the well-known John E. Murphy resi- 
dence on Peachtree Street—is about to 
be remodeled for use by the Southern 
Insurance Group, comprising the South- 
ern Life of Georgia, the Southern Fire 
& Marine, the Southern Premium 
Finance and the Southern Securities 
Corporation, these companies having re- 
cently purchased the property. 

Local citizenry remember when this 
old mansion was the scene of much so- 
cial activity and lavish entertainment, 
with Mr. and Mrs. Murphy as hosts. It 
is said the home was exquisitely fur- 
nished, and that the ballroom was the 
largest of any private home in the South. 
Receptions were given there to many 
stars of grand opera visiting Atlanta in 
years gone by. 

) A twenty-room home, it will be re- 
modeled outside in true colonial style 





Portrait by Carlson 


ANNA BAIN. HILLENMEYER 


and reworked inside to accommodate the 
home offices of the insurance companies. 

Dr. Dan Y. Sage, president of the 
Southern Life and the Southern Securi- 
ties Corporation, said that the move has 
been made necessary by the growth of 
the companies, and is in accord with the 
trend for home offices to locate away 
from congested urban areas. 





Among those who heard the appeal 
for contributions to United Services Or- 


ganization made by President James A. 
Fulton of Home Life was Sylvia Hill- 
man, secretary to Leonard Rothstein of 
the Harry Jacoby agency, and a mem- 
ber of the Million Dollar Round Table. 

She told the story of USO to her 
12 year old nephew, Melvin D. Feder- 
man of Brooklyn. He became so inter- 
ested that he recruited the support of a 
group of his playmates—all under 13. 
This group got busy, put on a home 
talent entertainment, and from admis- 
sions collected raised $8 which was 
turned in to Miss Hillman who included 
it in the company’s contribution to USO. 


Uncle Francis. 





Dedman Now General Agent 


Mutual Benefit, Knoxville 


Frank W. Dedman, New England Mu- 
tual Life, has been appointed general 
agent for his company in Knoxville. Mr. 
Dedman has been supervisor in the com- 
pany’s Newark office. 

He has been in life insurance for about 
ten years, previously having been with 
the New York Life. An active member 
of the Life Underwriters Association of 
Northern New Jersey, he was also presi- 
dent of the Life Supervisors Associa- 
tion of Northern New Jersey until he 
resigned because of his new post. 





MORTGAGE CANCELLATION PLAN 

The Oregon Mutual Life has just is- 
sued a new mortgage cancellation plan, 
written as a monthly decreasing term 
contract. 

The basis of the policy is a $10 a 
month payment so that the agent may 
easily adjust the plan to any mortgage 
conditions, but actually the policy is paid 
in one sum. Payments can be made 
periodically if the insured or beneficiary 
so. elects. 

Waiver of premium may be included. 
Policies are issued on the non-medical 
basis. 
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Cincinnati Ass’n Head 
Writes to Executive; 

WILSON CITES TWO PROBLEMs 

Asks for Standard Flexible 


and Means of Cutting 
Office Detail 





Fom | 





Over the signature of Warner C. Wil. F 
son, CLU, president of the Cincinnati Vv 
Life Underwriters Association, a letter 
to the presidents and agency executive | L. 
of companies doing business in Cincin. | 
nati has been mailed calling attention 
to a message sent members of the asso- 
ciation, which asks for consideration by | , 
company executives and agency men of} _ gi 
two field problems. in} 

One is the need for a standardized) dis 
flexible settlement agreement, which, Mr, | 
Wilson says, would save the fieldman’s so 
time for sales, increase his commissions | an 
reduce home office expense and better th 
satisfy the assureds, At least seven to 
companies do not have such a flexible in 
form, says Mr. Wilson. bal 

The other concerns the problem of af nic 
means to enable the agent to cut dow) do; 
on office detail, again freeing him for? all 
more time in the field. Mr. Wilson en) Y-! 
dorses the proposed 2% service com-) Sal 
mission as one means of permitting thep of. 
agent to spend more for office assist-— me 
ance. But he adds this is not enough} He 
and suggests the possibility of generalf con 
agents being allowed a larger expense) 0‘ 
allowance so that agents could havey |S! 


more such assistance. gan 
Mr. Wilson appealed to the association), par 
membership to do some thinking on the F 


problems as outlined, and in his cover-f Pro: 
ing letter to the company executives he 


said, “I have an abiding faith that surely) Par 
great good will result from the reviewingy age 
of these problems, that a new loyalty) thor 
of a higher type will be evident from— you 
field men toward their companies.” 

H 





Group Retirement Annuity |‘ 
For Southern Cal. Edison} 


wert 
; first 

One of the largest Group retirement jaq 
annuity contracts of record during 1Ml7 


: © mor 
has been written for employes of tht) fe | 
Southern California Edison Co., Ltd,i/ jx 
pension plan designed to provide each” of 


participating employe with an indepen as 
dent regular monthly income after re 
tirement from the company’s services! was 
Both men and women participate. Ar- 
nual premium is approximately $400,00) Hi 
says A. N. Kemp, president Pacific Mu) gtuq, 
tual, whose company with the Metropol) aroy, 
itan Life underwrote the insurance. Tht” whic 
utility company employs 4,250. 3 the | 

Employes will contribute to the te F earn 

4 





tirement annuity fund on a sliding scal!” of D 
basis of monthly salary, with the com 





mos 
pany contributing in each case a” me 
amount substantially greater than the it) write 
dividual employe’s contribution. Em! } for a 
ployes leaving Edison prior to their te jon g 
tirement time may have their individually + thous 
contributions returned to them with it” a cer 


terest, or may retain the paid up amoutl » reach 
purchased by their own contribution ane 
Those leaving after Age 45 and whe becau 


have contributed to the plan for fit the a 
years will also have a vested right it” ‘ 
the annuity purchased with the com  Cahar 





pany’s contribution. The pension bent” and | 
fits of the retirement annuity plan aft” vania, 
entirely independent of and in additiot ton, 
to any Old Age benefits which they will nail s 
be entitled to receive under the Soci” “Life 





Security -Act, 3 sive n 
© tensiy 
LEE HEADS DETROIT GROUP | . “eo 
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$17,00( 
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$403,19 





The Qualified Life Underwriters 4 
Detroit have elected Jay L. Lee, Phoenit 
Mutual general agent, president for 1%!: 
42. Mr. Lee succeeds William A. Pos 
Connecticut General. Other officers art! 
first vice-president, Clyde L. Maniot 
Equitable Society ; second vice-presiden!! 
Lyman E. Malone, manager of the Sw! 
Life; third vice- -president, Edward | 
Dore, Mutual Benefit; treasurer, Hun 
phrey Marshall, Metropolitan ; secretal), 
(re-elected), Fraser E, Pomeroy, Net 
England Mutual, 
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Aetna Conference 


On Prospecting 





Aetna Agents Discuss 
Plans of Prospecting 

VIRGINIA BEACH SYMPOSIUM 

L. O. Pursell Attends All Reading 


Events; H. Cochran Fisher Inten- 
sively Studied Old Records 








One feature of the Aetna Life’s Re- 
gional Convention was a symposium dur- 
ing which a number of successful agents 
discussed their prospecting methods. 

Lambert O. Pursell of Reading, Pa., 
son of an Aetna general agent (Stanley) 
and grandson of another (David), said 
that if there was anything interesting 
to attend in Reading he was sure to be 
in the audience. He goes to all basket- 
ball and football games, concerts, pic- 
nics, horse shows, clam chowder parties, 
dog shows; likes to hunt and fish; plays 
all athletic games. He helps out in the 
Y.M.C.A. drive, the Community Chest, 
Salvation Army solicitations. He is head 
of speakers’ bureau of Chamber of Com- 
merce and is on board of Red Cross. 
He is an usher in a church, on tennis 
committee of the country club, belongs 
toa luncheon club. One rule he follows 
is never to belong to a club or an or- 
ganization unless he takes some active 
part in its affairs. 

From all these activities he locates 
prospects. He regards prospecting just 
as important to cultivate as any other 
part of the duties of a life insurance 
agent, and he makes one of the most 
thorough jobs of prospecting of any 
young agent in the country. 

Fisher Analyzes Cases 


H. Cochran Fisher, CLU, Washing- 
ton, analyzed the last fifty-five cases 
which he wrote. Of these seventeen 
were repeaters and thirty-eight were 
first sales. Of the thirty-eight cases he 
had known eighteen of the insured for 


ring 19!) more than two years. Of the remaining 
2s of the he encountered twelve through leads. 
Ltd, i) Six policies were written on members 
vide cath of families of his clients. One policy 
indepet” was a term conversion and only two 
after re were cold canvass. One policy he wrote 
service" was on the 63-year-old mother of a 
ate. Ant) client, 
r $4005 His advice was for older agents to 
cific Mu study their records intensively. He 
Metropol argued that the principal target at 
ance. Tht _ which the average agent should aim is 
- the commonplace policy. “Most of us 
)_ the rt earn our living by writing that kind 
ding scal> of policy,” he said. “It is the policy 
the com = most often written; it is the policy most 
case people can buy, and it is the easiest to 
an thei” write. One of the most important facts 
on. En} for agents to realize is that in the opin- 
| their La ion of nearly every business man is the 
individu thought that he would like to retire at 
1 with i” a certain age. Agents should help him 
ip amout” teach that objective through the insur- 
tribution ance route. Generally speaking, it is 
and whi) because of insurance that retirement at 
1 for fit” ihe age desired can be realized.” 
1 right" A statement made by Dr. David Me- 
the cot Cahan of Wharton School of Finance 
sion bent and Insurance, University of Pennsyl- 
- plan att” vania, during a conference in Washing- 
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ton, struck Mr. Fisher as hitting the 
nail squarely on the head. It was this: 
“Life i insurance was formerly an exten- 
In these days it is an in- 


George H. Rappaport, Nelson agency, 
) Springfield, Mass., gave a graphic pic- 
of prospecting in one industrial 
establishment where, after writing a 

) life income at Age 55 on the 
j president, he wrote the latter’s two chief 
associates for the same amounts. He 
then went all the way down the line 
‘lling insurance to people in the estab- 
‘hment and also to members of their 
tiles until at the present time pre- 
miums of $17,350 have been written for 
196 as a result of the first policy 


Prospecting Biggest Problem for Most 
Agents, Says S. T. Whatley 


The Aetna Life’s Eastern Regional 
convention, which includes Regionnaires 
of the Southeast, held in Virginia Beach 
last week, had as its theme “Prospect- 
ing.” The thirteenth annual Eastern 
Regional, the convention was under the 
direction of S. T. Whatley, vice-presi- 
dent, Present were 269 Regionnaires, 
forty-three of whom were attending their 
first regional convention. Fifteen of 
those present are CLU’s. 


In his opening address Mr. Whatley 
said that while attending a convention 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters some years ago he took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity by interview- 
ing a number of the most successful of 
those in attendance, object of the inter- 
view being to ascertain what in their 
opinion was the most important single 
qualification which a salesman needed to 
win success in selling insurance. The 
unanimity of the answers made a lasting 
impression upon him, Without excep- 
tion they told him the answer to his 
query was the ability to prospect suc- 
cessfully. A few even said that success- 
ful prospecting accounted for 90% of 
their sales. 


Fishing Story Points Moral 


Consideration of prospecting brought 
a flock of anecdotes to illustrate the 
topic. Some illustrate intelligent pros- 
pecting; others, the time-wasters. 

One story which Mr. Whatley told in 
Virginia Beach was a flashback to Ala- 
bama where he was born, educated and 
sold insurance. A_ plantation superin- 
tendent on his rounds noticed frequently 
that a colored woman was fishing in a 
shallow stream twenty feet from her 
cabin. One day he asked her why, say- 
ing “You surely do not expect to catch 
any fish there when you know that the 
brook dries up every Summer.” She 
agreed with him, “I don’t expect that 
I'll catch anything, but I fish here ’cause 
it’s handy,” was her answer. 

Any vice-president in charge of pro- 
duction can take that story and make 
quite a lot of it in a prospecting sym- 
posium, and Mr. Whatley did not skip 


the opportunity, but he gave himself 
the ribbing, as he said: 
“T regret to say that I was doing a 


lot of prospecting along those lines in 
Alabama. When I heard that story it 
struck me that I was calling upon a 
lot of men because it was handy doing 
so. I had not resisted the temptation 
to do interviewing where I was cordially 
received, where I liked the man on whom 
T called and who, I was sure, liked me. 
Those visits were most enjoyable, Both 
of us had a pleasant time, but on those 
calls I did not sell insurance. I had to 





written on president of the plant. He 
wrote an additional line on an executive 
bv having his insurance match that of 
another executive holding a similar post, 

Other speakers in the symposium were 
Paul J. Dukes, Philadelphia; Henry Ki 
Roesser, Baltimore, and F. Richard Rus- 
sell, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Mr. Dukes has found his love of golf- 
ing an endless chain in prospecting. 
More than twenty-five of his clients 
were met on the golf course. He makes 
a rule not to talk business while in the 
clubhouses or on the links, and if a 
companion brings up the subject of in- 
surance he answers: 

“Let’s not talk about it now. I am 
out to have a good time today and would 
prefer not to talk business.” 


brace myself for the shock of seeing 
some people of tougher fiber, whom I 
may not previously have known, and 
where there was something more needed 
than a swap of personalities. 

Pertinent Questions 

“T sensed that every working hour is 
a golden hour and that just making the 
attractive calls was changing some of 
the golden hours into gilded or tin-plate 
ones. Figuring the thing out, I asked 
myself some pertinent questions. For 
instance: Would the captain of a base- 
ball team deliberately go into the field 
with six or seven men? Would a man 
traveling from New York to Chicago 
deliberately take a local instead of an 
express train? Would one go swim- 
ming in an overcoat, or hunting in a 
pair of bedroom slippers? 

“If there is any spot in which unnec- 
essary handicaps should be weeded out 
before tackling a job it is prospecting. 
There is no mysticism or crossword puz- 
zling about what constitutes a good pros- 
pect. We are licked before we start 
if we try to insure certain types of peo- 
ple. And we should not only find out 
who is physically fit, who can pay the 
premium, and all that other vital infor- 
mation before we start the interview, 
but a good place to start getting that 
information is during recreational hours 
so that we do not waste the golden 
hours.” 

Mr. Whatley said it was not difficult 
to find out who is the worthwhile pros- 
pect and who is not. The agent should 
go with as many worthwhile persons as 
possible. “Don’t confine your operations 
among the group where you are ‘the 
biggest frog in the puddle’,” he advised. 
“Associate with persons doing a little 
better than you are who will stimulate 
you to equal their achievements and be 
as highly regarded and successful as 
they are.” 

Advice to Wives 


He discussed wives, complimenting 
those who were helpful to their hus- 
bands, but also issuing a warning to 
those who would make an errand boy 
of their husbands. He warned against 
a wife getting into a habit of telephon- 
ing her husband to do errands, such as 
“Stop at the butcher and get some chops 
on the way home,” and other commis- 
sions. 

“In business hours the agent must 
concentrate on his work, and these tele- 
phone messages are upsetting to rou- 
tine,” he said. 

In addition to the customary methods 
of finding prospects many successful 
agents have a nose for prospects just 
as a good newspaper reporter has a 
nose for news, Two reporters witness 
the same incident. To one it is com- 
monplace and not worthy of follow-up. 
To the other, a big story is brewing 
and he gets it. Same applies to agents. 
One will instantly spot in the incident 
a case in the making while with the 
other there is no register. The life in- 
surance angle must ever be kept in mind. 

Mr. Whatley had no sympathy with 
any theory that an agent should not try 
to sell friends. Average man is so en- 
gaged in making a living that he often 
does not know what his insurance needs 
are. He will welcome suggestions from 
persons in whom he has confidence, and 
that group includes agents. He gave 
illustrations proving this. 

He concluded by discussing the pres- 
ent industrial situation and his belief 
that there will be more money available 
for life insurance premiums during the 
national defense activity than at any time 
since early 1929, 


Few Sales From Cold 
Canvass, Says A. H. Hiatt 


LEAST DESIRABLE PROSPECTING 





Most Agents Get Prospects from Peo- 
ple They Know or om 
the Latter Know 





The Aetna Life sent out a question- 
naire to agents asking them for pro- 
suggestions for the Eastern Re- 
gional meeting held in Virginia Beach 
last week. 

Alfred H. Hiatt, 
tendent of agencies, 
that more than 75% 
sus ggested that prospecting be on the 
meeting’s agenda. That was the sub- 
ject of an address he made before the 
meeting. He gave examples of the four 
chief sources of prospects—people we 
know: people they know; personal ob- 
servation; cold canvass. For most sales- 
men 80% of the business they get is 
from the first two sources. Discussing 
personal observation he said: 

“Some of the most successful men in 
our business make good because they 
are awake to all possibilities. Consider 
yourself somewhat of a newspaper re- 
porter and then prospect for situations. 
If you buy anything consider from whom 
you bought it. Is he a prospect, or 
isn‘t he? Could he put you on the trail 
of a prospect? Would he be a good 
center of influence? ; 

“We had an observation from one 
man that he uses people from whom he 
buys things as centers of influence on 
the basis that the more successful he is 
the more he can buy from them; there- 


gram 


tr. CEG. 
told the meeting 
of the answers 


superin- 


fore, they should be interested in help- 
ing him to find customers. That is a 
perfectly reasonable deduction and it 
works, 


“Here’s what one man has to say who 
was alert in prospecting: ‘My prospect- 
ing is based largely upon the observa- 
tion of changed or improved condition 
in men’s affairs, such as promotion, en- 
largement of personal business or other 
changes. I have found good prospects 
among men who have completed their 
children’s education and have relieved 
themselves of that financial burden.’ 

“We must not overlook the closest 
scrutiny of daily newspapers for leads. 
Currently, we are reading about young- 
sters being graduated from _ college. 
Names and photographs are published 
indicating that some men have com- 
pleted the education of at least one 
child and the financial burden should be 
a little less. Keep your eyes open for 
young men who are getting better posi- 
tions because of vacancies caused by the 
draft and those who are experiencing 
improved conditions because of defense 
industries.” 


Cold Canvass 


Discussing cold canvass Mr. Hiatt 
said: “The least desirable way to ob- 
tain prospects is through cold canvass. 
We don’t think it is necessary to cold 
canvass and don’t have much sympathy 
for an agent who is constantly cold can- 
vassing and feeling sorry for himself. 
Some like it. I can well recall a sales- 
man of my acquaintance who was quite 
a successful producer during the days 
when the stock market was booming. 
He neve1 called on anybody he knew 
and never went back to see a customer 
for a second time. Every call was a 
cold canvass. When conditions became 
tough, the obvious happened. He couldn’t 
produce and left the business. 

“Of course, there are some exceptions. 
A stranger in a new community may 
have to do some cold canvassing in 
order to get a foothold. Under sucli 
circumstances he might make a start by 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Corporate Pension Trusts 
And Group Pensions 
By Sam T. Greene 


President, Supervision Publishing Co., Inc., New York City 


Three main factors are responsible for 
the marked increase of interest, on the 
part of employers, in pension plans— 
and which indicate that the market for 
this type of business is due for continued 
expansion for some years to come. 

1. Employers all over the country 
have become increasingly pension con- 
scious since, and no doubt largely be- 
cause of, enactment of the first Social 
Security legislation four years ago. 

2. Business generally has begun to 
improve and gives every indication of 
a continuance of this improvement for 
some time to come. Obviously corpora- 
tions are more inclined to consider and 
act on pension plans when they are 
showing profits than when they are in 
the red. 

3. The imminence of considerably in- 
creased corporation income and excess 
profits taxes coupled with the sweeping 
tax exemptions applicable to pension 
contributions may make the net cost of 
a pension plan much lower than it was 
a few years ago. 

Therefore, it seems both pertinent and 
timely for brokers and agents to exam- 
ine into the possibilities for pension 
business and to develop plans for pro- 
moting it. 

What a Pension Plan Should Achieve 

A well balanced pension plan should 
achieve two major objectives: (1) It 
should discharge the social obligation 
involved by providing a measure of old 
age security for employes whose earn- 
ings are at a level insufficient to allow 
them to save enough to provide for 
themselves after they are too old to 
work. It should remove the spectre 
of penniless old age. 

2. It should return savings to the 
employer in the form of increased effi- 
ciency and improved morale, which will 
result from facilitating prompt retire- 
ment of super-annuated employes, thus 
removing the cost of “dead-wood” and 
making room for profitable and desired 
promotions. 

The Social Security Act is a govern- 
mental attempt to achieve the first ob- 
jective. But because it treats the em- 
ployes who are most valuable much 
less liberally than the younger and lower 
paid employes it fails in the second 
objective. It does not provide sufficieat 
pensions to facilitate the retirement of 
higher salaried employes, or of any em- 
ployes who are now close to retire- 
ment age, and being compulsory, it does 
not build good-will for the employer. 

Therefore, farseeing employers are 
supplementing the Social Security Act 
with private pension plans which to- 
gether achieve both objectives by pro- 
viding reasonable pensions for all, in- 
cluding those members of their staffs 
who are most vitally important in main- 
taining efficiency and morale in their 
“rganizations. 

The Pension Plan May Be Made 
to Order 

Seldom do we find two pension plans 
exactly alike, for the reason that the 
provisions included must be suited to 
meet the needs of the particular con- 
cern. For example, one company will 
prefer to base the amount of each em- 
ploye’s pension on a certain percentage 
of the annual salary, such as 2%, mul- 
tiplied by the number of years of service. 
Another company will prefer to perpet- 
uate after retirement a flat percentage, 
such as 30%, of the employe’s salary. 
Still another company may desire tc 
commence pensions at an earlier age 
than 65. 

Among the factors to be taken into 
consideration in arriving at a proper 
plan in any specific case are present 
salary levels and groups, age distribu- 
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tion, the present or prospective super- 
annuation problem, the age of the con- 
cern and amount of past service rend- 
ered, the types of employes, whether the 
employes should contribute, and if so, on 
what basis, the income tax status of the 
employer and the requirement of reason- 
ableness in order to obtain full income 
tax credit, and the funds available for 
pension purposes. 

The first step therefore is to make 
a survey of all the relevant factors and 
recommend a definite plan for consid- 
eration. 

Two Types of Insured Plans Available 

An insured pension plan may use one 
of two vehicles, a group pension con- 
tract, or individual annuity contract to- 
gether with a trust. 

The group plan is probably the most 
economical per dollar of retirement in- 
come purchased, and is to be preferred 
where its limitations as to terms do not 
encroach upon desired provisions. Fur- 
thermore, a trust need not be set up in 
order for the employer to obtain income 
tax credit for premiums paid. However, 
it is generally not available where the 
number of lives actively included in the 
plan is less than fifty. 

The individual contracts plan requires 
the establishment of a pension trust in 
order to assure proper income tax credit, 
but it is susceptible to great flexibility 
and is available to all concerns regard- 
less of size. The trustee may be cor- 
porate, such as a trust company, or in- 
dividual, such as certain officers and 
employes of the employer. A choice be- 
tween these basic types depends upon 
all the factors involved in the particu- 
lar case, and an analysis and recom- 
mendation as to this should be made. 

Tax Advantages 

Whether the Group plan or the pension 
trust plan is selected, if reasonable in 
its pension provisions, the following in- 
come tax advantages are to be gained 
by the sweeping exemptions the Gov- 
ernment has set up to encourage the 
creation of pension plans: 

1. The premiums paid for a Group 
pension contract, or the contributions 
made by the employer to the pension 
trust are deductible as normal business 
expense, for the year in which paid, 
and consequently no income tax is paid 
thereon. 

2. The employes do not report as in- 
come the amount paid as Group pension 
premiums or as the employer’s contri- 
butions to the pension trust. When they 
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Sam T. Greene 

Sam T. Greene, author of the ac- 
companying article, made a specialty 
of pension trusts and estate plan- 
ning while with the Aetna Life which 
was his life insurance connection for 
many years. He started with J. P. 
Graham in 1929 and then went over to 
R. H. Keffer and finally with J. T. 
Trenholm & Co. where he headed 
up the estate planning department. 

Mr. Greene is now president of the 
Supervision Publishing Co., Inc., New 
York, which publishes the monthly 
magazine called Supervision. It is 
devoted to industrial relations and 
operating management problems, and 
Mr. Greene is giving his full time to 
running the paper which has a good 
many readers among foremen, super- 
visors and plant executives. 











receive pensions, they then report such 
payments as income, after getting back 
tax-free any contributions they them- 
selves have made to the plan. 

3. If-the trust plan is used, the trust 
itself pays no tax—in fact, it need not 
even file a return, being a non-taxable 
entity under the income tax law. 

We repeat, the plan must be rea- 
sonable as to contributions made by the 
employer and as to the amount of pen- 
sion set up for each employe in order 
to have the plan surrounded by the 
above tax advantages. Furthermore, 
caution must be exercised in the pro- 
visions for payments to the employes in 
order that they may not be deemed to 
have constructively received the lump 
value of their pensions at retirement, 
with the consequent disastrous income 
tax effects to them at that time. Com- 
petent counsel and advice, however, will 
avoid these pitfalls and assure maximum 
tax benefits. 

From the tax standpoint the net cost 
to the employer will be the amount by 
which his contributions exceed the in- 
come tax he would have paid thereon 
had the contributions not been made. 

As to the emplove, the employer uses 
a 100% dollar with which to purchase 
pensions, while the emplove, if he were 
to buy individually for himself would 
use his dollar ex-tax, i. e., minus his 
income tax. 

Suggestions As to Procedure 


In order to probe the _ possibilities 
of a pension plan for any organization, 
the broker or agent should suggest that 
a responsible officer be designated to 
investigate the matter and submit a re- 
port to his board of directors. The 
broker or agent would then consult with 
such officer, obtain from him informa- 
tion as to the factors necessary to be 
weighed, and, based thereon, submit 
a specific plan in detail for consideration 
of the board. 





California Association 


Headed by Harold G. Saul 


The California State Association of 
Life Underwriters, in annual convention 
June 27-28, elected the following officers: 
president. Harold G. Saul, John Han- 
cock general agent; vice-president, H. 
Kenneth Cassidy, CLU, Pacific Mutual 
general agent; secretary-treasurer, Carl 
G. Moore, Pasadena. 

Retiring President George H. Page, 
Los Angeles, was elected executive com- 
mitteeman to represent the southern part 
of the state, and Gerald Whitaker, Oak- 
land, was named committeeman for the 
northern part. John V. Hines was re- 
named executive secretary. 

Announcement was made that the or- 
ganization successfully supported a bill 
under which new agents may write per- 
sonal business but commissions will be 
withheld until they pass their final exam- 
inations for licenses. 


ALICE E. CORNELL DIES 
Alice E. Cornell, Portland, Ore., staff 
of the Massachusetts Mutual Life, died 
July 1. She was a graduate of the 
University of Illinois and was a prom- 
inent agent. 








Keystone Ad Group Hears 
Conventions Discussed 


The Keystone Group, Life Insurance 
Advertisers Association, at its July 
meeting heard a talk on “Planning Con- 
ventions” by Agency Assistant Leonard © 
C. Kiesling, Continental American Life, 7 


Among other points discussed was the 
question of where and when the con- 
vention will be held. It was thought © 
that while it is not absolutely necessary 7 
to decide on a convention site before the © 
qualification period begins it would be | 
much better for the agent to know in | 
advance where the convention will be 7 
held, because it would give him greater 
incentive to qualify from the very start | 
of the production club year. The con- 7 
sensus of opinion was that a satisfactory | 
convention would last about three days, 7 

Some companies permit their agents — 
to bring guests, while others limit at- © 
tendance entirely to members of the | 
held force, their wives and children. : 

IK, Paul Huttinger, second vice-presi- © 
dent of Penn Mutual, said that his com- 7 
pany had had much success in holding © 
special business meetings for agents’ ) 
wives. C. Sumner Davis, editor of pub- 7 
lications, Provident Mutual, and presi- 7 
dent of the Life Insurance Advertisers 7 
Association, gave a report of the South- 
ern Round Table meeting last Spring 7 

Carelton C. Loeble of the Presbyterian 
Ministers’ Fund presided and welcomed, 7 
as new members in the group, Warren 7 
Howe, Continental American, and Albert 
Randolph, Penn Mutual, 





INSURANCE ALMANAC OUT | 





Contains Valuable Data on Losses, Earn. 
ings, Who’s Who, Company i 
Officers, Etc. 

The Insurance Almanac for 1941, pub- | 
lished by the Underwriter Printing & | 
Publishing Co., New York City, is just 7 
off the press. It is the twenty-ninth © 
annual edition and sells for three dollars © 
the copy. 

The Almanac contains a schedule of 
important dates for 1941-42; Who’s Who 
in Insurance, including agents, company 
men, actuaries and accountants; a list 
of fire and marine companies, stock, mu- 
tual and reciprocal, with the territory in 
which they operate, officers, short finan- 
cial statement, and lines written; life 
companies and_ fraternal organiza- 
tions ; inspection organizations ; company — 
groups; changes in official personnel | 
during 1940; mergers, companies rein- 
sured or ceasing business; and the 194 
deaths in the insurance business, 

There are also list of national, state, 
and local associations; list of regulatory 
bodies and the more important laws and 
department rulings during the past year. 
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BEST’S LIFE REPORTS OUT 





1941 Edition Gives Data on Kinds of 
Business, Assets and Other 
Valuable Items 


Alfred M. Best Co. has just issued 
the 1941 edition of Best’s Life Insur- 
ance Reports, presenting financial, oper- 
ating and investment information of life — 
insurance companies, including critical — 
comment on legal reserve, fraternal and — 
assessment companies and associations, 
licensed in the United States. i 

Each report includes assets and lia” 
bilities as of December 31, 1940; ratios 
of each asset to total physical assets: 
rate precentage earned; income an 
disbursements; new form of gain and” 
loss exhibit; classes and amounts off 
business in force; tables showing 
growth, principal statement items, cash | 
premium income, history, financial] con 7 
dition, management, operating results,” 


kinds of business written, officers, te 


ritory and reserve basis. iv 








DEATH OF H. K. WISEHART 
Harrison K. Wisehart, 68, for many) 
vears an executive of the Washington) 
National Life, died last week at hi] 
home, Ft. Thomas, Ky. 
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W. Bernard Madeira 
Manager for Home Life 
At Charleston, W. Va. 


The Home Life of New York has 
opened a new branch office in Charles- 
ton, W. Va., and has appointed W. Ber- 
nard Madeira branch manager. This of- 
fice is in addition to the general agency 
of the company which is located in 
Huntington, W. Va., and is headed by 
R. A. Bickel, general agent. Mr. Bickel 
has been with the Home Life thirty 
years. ; ; ; 

Mr. Madeira was with the Pittsburgh 








W. BERNARD MADEIRA 


agency of Home Life in personal pro- 
duction and in supervisory work. He 
had previously been in the life insurance 
business for a number of years, starting 
after he had been graduated from West 
Virginia University. After service in 
World War I, he attended lecture courses 
at the University of London in its school 
of political science and economics. In 
his first seven months with Home Life 
Mr. Madeira qualified for membership 
in the President’s Club. He was born 
and raised in the Charleston area. In 
Pittsburgh he was a director of the 
Chamber of Commerce. He is married 
and has two children. 


FURTHER CONNELL CANDIDACY 





New York General Agents Meet in Spon- 
soring Provident Mutual General 
Agent As National Ass’n Trustee 

A number of general agents of New 
York City who are members of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit 
ers met at the Bankers Club Tuesday 
to further the candidacy of Claney D. 
Connell as a trustee of the association. 
Mr. Connell, who is general agent, 
Provident Mutual, is a former president 
of the New York City association and 
of the New York State association and 
IS a national committeeman of the Na- 
tional Association. He was chairman of 
the agency practices committee of that 
association last year. 

r. Connell is a graduate of Hamilton 
College and has been active in Y. M. 
A. and civic and welfare activities. 
€ is sponsored for trustee by both 
the New York City and New York State 
associations, 


HONOR L. D. CAVANAUGH 





Federal Life Agents Wrote Largest June 
Business of Any Month This Year in 
Special Effort for President 

Federal Life agents devoted June to 
4 special business effort based on Presi- 
dent L, Cavanaugh’s birthday and 
wrote the largest single month’s business 
of 1941. For first six months of this 
year the company wrote 23.8% more new 
li € msurance than during the same 
period of last year. June was the eigh- 
eenth consecutive month in which the 
new life insurance written exceeded the 
Volume of corresponding month of the 
Previous year. 
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CC It is our objective to provide our 


field representatives with all 


intangible, with which successis 


achieved in insurance selling. 99 


WALTER W. HEAD, President 
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You couldn’t sell an airplane propeller 
to a farmer who wants a tractor wheel. 


He doesn’t NEED it! 


That there is a need for MULTIPLE 
PROTECTION is proved by the fact 
that 205 of the new General American 
Life MULTIPLE PROTECTION con- 
tracts — totaling $907,500, with an 
average policy of $4,4.27.00— have 
been sold by our agents since its in- 


troduction. 


Investigate! Learn for yourself 
about this new contract and why it 
is so easy to sell. Write J. T. Lynn, 


Vice-President. 


GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WALTER W. HEAD, President 


St. Louis, Missouri 





MULTIPLE LINES: Participating « Non-Participating « Salary Savings « Juvenile « Sube 
Standard « Annuities « Commercial Accident and Health and Hospitalization »« Group Life 
Wholesale Insurance « Group Accident and Sickness « Group Accidental Death and Dismem- 


berment ¢ Employee and Dependents Group Hospitalization with Surgical Procedure Benefits 





Wellborn Estes Now St. Louis 
Manager of Occidental Life 


The Occidental Life has established at 
St. Louis a new branch office with Well- 
born Estes in charge. 


A native Californian, Mr. Estes went 
to St. Louis city schools and then at- 


tended Western Military Academy at 
Alton, Ill, Central College and later 
Cornell University. After college he 


became a research chemist for the East- 
man Kodak Co. Then he entered life 
insurance. He became assistant general 
agent of Aetna Life in St. Louis, re- 
signing to take the new post. He is son 
of John W. Estes, who after many years 
as general agent of Aetna in St. Louis 
retired and is now living in California. 

Wellborn Estes was president of the 
St. Louis Association of Life Under- 
writers last year. He has also been 
president of the downtown Lions Club 
in that city and is a prominent Mason. 





BURR & THOMAS THRIVING 
Completing Ist Year As Fidelity Mutual 
Managers in N. Y.; Big Gain in 
Paid-For Reported 

The partnership of M. Rodney Burr 
and Herbert B. Thomas, managers for 
Fidelity Mutual Life in New York City, 
has thrived during the past year. Near- 
ing their first anniversary with Fidelity 
Mutual the agency ranks third in the 
company in paid-for volume for the year 
to date, and has done nearly four times 
as much business this year to July 1 as 
was done in the same period of 1940 
Mr. Burr has personally paid for close 
to $1,000,000 this year, brokerage depart- 
ment activities have been expanded under 
Mr. Thomas’ direction, and eight pro- 
ducers have been added to the full time 
staff. 


FELLOWSHIP FOR S. I. BULOW 


Award of a Fellowship in the Life Of- 
fice Management Association has just 
been received by Miss Sophie I. Bulow, 
head of the policy section at the home 
office, Guardian Life. She is the second 
member of the company’s staff to qualify 
for an L.O.M.A. Fellowship. 

Two other members of the Guardian 
home office organization, Eugene Glea- 
son of the bond department and Walter 
Yuska of the internal audit, qualified 
as L.O.M.A. Associates. In addition, 
candidates for qualification for Actu- 
arial Society of America wards included 
Edward C. Zeiger, who completed one 
of the three examinations leading to a 
Fellowship, and Charles B. English, Jr., 
Philip DiSalvatore and Eugene F. Dorf- 
man, all of whom passed one or more 
of the examinations leading to qualifica- 
tion as Associate of the Society. All 
four men are members of the actuarial 
department at the Guardian home office. 





ERRATUM 
In the story last week of the Einstein- 
Salinger outing, the name of Charles E. 
Brewer, Jr., assistant to the superin- 
tendent of agencies, was given as Charles 
3renner, Jr., in error. 


25 YEARS WITH MUTUAL BENEFIT 


Dr. Charles P. Clark, a medical direc- 
tor at the home office of the Mutual 
Jenefit Life, has completed twenty-five 
years of service with the company, and 
Kenneth E. Miles, of the new business 
department, has rounded out a similar 
service with the company. 


MARY K. ADAMS ENGAGED 

Claris Adams, president of the Ohio 
State Life Insurance Company, and Mrs. 
Adams have announced the engagement 
of their daughter, Mary Katherine, to 
James E. Black of Grosse Pointe, Mich 
Miss Adams is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and a member of 
Alpha Chi Omega. Mr. Black is a grad- 
uate of University of Michigan and ot 
the Michigan law school and is a mem- 
ber of Sigma Chi fraternity. He is ass 
ciated with the American Automobile 
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Sons Now Partners 


\ 





James W. Smither 


Smither & Sons is name of a new 
partnership in New Orleans, represent- 
ing the Union Central. James W. 
Smither, Sr., has been head of the Union 
for twenty-eight 
James W., Jr., 


became his partners on 


there 
sons, 


Central agency 
His 
and Charles G., 
July 1. 

When 


Sinaia. Mutual sdianauas 
Association Meet July 21-23 


The sixty-fifth annui il meeting of the 


years, two 


James Smither, Sr. came to 





Northwestern Life’s Association of 
Agents will be held in Milwaukee for 
three days beginning July 21. Assisting 


the agents on the convention plans is 
Warren Lundgren, assistant director of 
avencies, who is in charge of the home 
cfice arrangements. Theme of the con- 
vention is “Personal Preparedness—Our 
Responsibility.’ 

The sessions will be opened by B. J. 
Stumm, Aurora, Ill, president of the 
agents’ association. President M. J. 
Cleary of the Northwestern Mutual will 

vive his annual address on July 21. Dur- 
that morning Grant L. Hill, director 
of agencies, will present the agents who 
won honors during the year. 

In the course of the convention there 
will be one feature in which agents will 
the sales process of juveniles, 

retirement, social security, 
savings, mortgage, professional 
business insurance and program- 


ing 


cover 
women, 
salary 
men, 
ming. 

An innovation will be the holding of 
meetings of the gener ral agents, district 
agents and supervisors associations Sun- 
day afternoon, preceding the “dress 
rehearsal” of the convention program 
and duties Sunday evening. 


PEORIA ASS’N 25 YEARS OLD 

The election of officers of the Peoria 
Life Underwriters Association last week 
was combined with the celebration of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the association. President 
for 1941-42 is F. Erle Cavette, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual. Other officers follow: 
first vice-president, John H,. Reno, 
Equitable Society ; second vice-president, 
W. Lee Mullen, Sun Life; secretary- 
treasurer, Oliver H. Naffziger, Aetna 
Life. Lester O. Schriver, Aetna Life, 
past-president of the National Associa- 
tion, is ex-officio member of the board. 
National committeeman is Frederick A. 
Schnell, Penn Mutual. 

KNIGHT AGENCY INCREASE 

The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc., 
Union Central general agent in New 
York City, reports total paid business 
for June of $1,282,941. This compares 
with a June, 1940, production of $756,505. 





FRASER 2 AGENCY AHEAD 
The John M, Fraser agency, Connecti- 
cut Mutual, reports paid business for 
June as $598,383.46 compared with June 
1940 of $560,138.59. 








dios James W. Smither 





C. G. Smither 





TO HEAR CHINESE AMBASSADOR 
Dr. Hu Shih to Address National Ass’n 


of Life Underwriters; Senator Brooks, 
Illinois, Also on Program 

Hu Shih, Chinese 
States; Senator C. 
of Illinois; and Tom 
columnist, Kansas City Journal, are an- 
nounced by Theodore M. Riehle, chair- 
man program committee, as new speak- 
ers on program of National Association 
of Life Underwriters in Cincinnati Sep- 
tember 15-19. 

Dr. Hu Shih, scholar and philosopher, 
Cernell graduate, inventor of China’s 
modern literary language, has also won 


ambassador to 
Wayland 


Collins, 


Dr. 
United 
Brooks 


distinction as a publisher and lecturer 
as well as diplomat. Senator Brooks 
won D. S. C. and Croix de Guerre in 


World War No. 1, and made a notable 
crime fighting record as Assistant State’s 
Attorney in Illinois. Collins in addition 
to being a humorist is assistant publisher 
of Kansas City Journal. Among other 
speakers will be Presidents Parkinson 
of Equitable Society and Douglas of 
Mutual Life. 





7 


J. W. Smither, Jr. 


New Orleans i in 1913 to develop the com- 
pany’s agency business in force was $5,- 
000,000. By 1923 it had reached $17,853,- 
000, and on May 1, 1941, was $29,000,000. 

James Smither, Jr., came to New Or- 
leans from Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity, and in eleven years has paid for 
more than $2,000,000, in addition to hav- 
ing been assistant manager of the agency 
for several years. 





WESTERN & SOUTHERN MEET 

The Western & Southern Life held its 
annual regional convention June 27-28 
in Cincinnati, where over 800 representa- 
tives and their guests attended. Presi- 
dent Charles F, Williams was chairman 


In 1936 Charles G. began to carry a : ‘ : 
rate book. In 1940 he paid for $212,000, of the convention, and toastmaster at 
t Tulane University he was a member the concluding dinner. 
of the varsity football squad, helping to LEE LETTE 
win the first Sugar Bowl championship NEW RICHMOND PRESIDENT 
for his college. He also had a brilliant W. Tyson, general agent, Massa- 


chusetts Mutual Life, has been elected 
president of the Life Agency Managers, 
inc., of Richmond. 


scholastic record, 
The agency has more than 6,000 pol- 
icyholders. 





POLICYHOLDERS’ COMPANY 


SINCE 1845 


The Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED 1845 + NEWARK,N. J. 

















Consulting Actuaries 


Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone BArclay 7-4443 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Ine. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 








WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone BArclay 7-3428 











Insurance Counsel to 


Meet at Saranac Inn 

The program for the annual meet- 
ing of the Federation of Insurance Coun- 
at Saranac Inn, N. Y., July 28-30, 
has been completed. The program fol- 
lows: 

Address of Welcome—Cornelius J. Carey, Jr., 
president, Franklin County Bar Association, 

_ “Some Aspects of Aeronautical Law”’—A, R. 
Stimson, Huntingburg, Ind., reviser and author 
of Indiana Aeronautical Code. 

“The Medico- Legal Phases of Workmen’s com. 
pensation Claims’—Dr. S. M. Lindenbaum, in- 
structor and lecturer for the Insurance Society 


of New ‘ork, 
“Lawyers’ 


sel 


Indemnity Insurance’’—Charles P. 


Dautch, Buffalo, member of the New York 
State Bar. 
“The Future of the Insurance Business”— 


Alfred M. Best, New York City. 
“Compromise Settlements for Nuisance Value 
Effect of Comparative Negligence on Settle 
ment Values”’—Joseph H, Weir, Hamilton, Ohio, 
claims supe rvisor, Ohio C asualty Co, 
“Reinsurance’—W. B, Wise, New York City, 
vice -president, Excess Insurance Co. of America, 
“Compulsory Automobile Insurance”—The fav- 
orable side, Frank P. Ryan of Worcester, Mass; 
the unfavorable side, Russell H. Matthias, Chi- 
cago, counsel, State Farm Mutual Insurance 
G ompanies. 

‘War, Peace and _ Insurance Henry 5S. 
Moser, Chicago, chairman of the Insurance 
Section of the Illinois State Bar Association. 

“Questions of Policy Facing the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board Under the Civil Aeronautics Act” 

Hamilton O. Hale, New York City 

“Relations Between Local Attorney 
Office. Legal Department”—John T. 
superintendent, claim department, 
surance Co, 

H. Beale Rollins of Baltimore is 
and John A, Millener of Rochester, N. 
secretary-treasurer of the Federation. 


” 


and Home 
Hume, Jr, 
Indiana _ In- 


president 
You 





DETROIT WOMEN ORGANIZE 


Arrangements for organization of the 
Women Life Underwriters of Detroit 
are being made under the temporary 
chairmanship of Mrs. Florentine Heath 
of the Richard E. Meyer agency, Mutual 
Life of New York. Election meeting 
will be on September 10. Florence Lorf, 
Penn Mutual is chairman of the nom- 
inating committee. Arrangements for 
the special luncheon-meeting, September 
10 are in the hands of Chairman Eliza- 
beth Souerdike, New England Mutual; 
and Alma Glock, Prudential, heads the 
committee on by-laws and program. 
Chairman of the membership committee 
is M. Louise Wilson, John Hancock. It 
is estimated that there are at least 12 
wemen life insurance agents in Detroit 
area. 





PURCELL MINN. DEPUTY 
Appointment of Richard B. Purcell as 


nesota is announced by Gov. Harold © 


Stassen. According to Commissioner 
Newell Johnson, this will 
former setup of two deputies. 


cent years there has been but 
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Deputy Insurance Commissioner of Min. © |i 


restore the © 
In re- | 
one © 


and he has devoted most of his time to ~ 


the fire marshal’s department. 
Leonard C, Lund will continue as dep- 
uty in that department. Mr. Purcell has 
been executive secretary to Gov. 
the past two and a half years. 
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Middle Group Still Best Market, 
Opinion of Robert B. Coolidge 


Whether or not there is a_ radical 


changing market for life insurance was 
one of the subjects discussed by R. B. 
Coolidge, superintendent of agencies, in 
the meeting at Virginia last 
week of the Aetna Life Eastern and 
Southern regionnaires, In recent months 


Seach 


a good deal has been written and much 
has been said on this subject. General 
that 
carners are today enjoying the largest 
incomes in history of the country. On 
the other hand, the middle and higher 
salaried groups are faced with tremen- 
dous tax increases and, therefore, are in 
no position to add to their life insur- 
ance holdings. Therefore, so goes the 
comment, agents should shift their pros- 
pecting activity and emphasis from the 
front office back into the shop. 

Mr. Coolidge wondered if this is good 


trend of this comment is wage- 


advice. He doubted if it were true that 
the market is suddenly and _ radically 
shifting. He agreed that the increased 


purchasing power of skilled labor gives 
a new market, but he said he couldn't 
subscribe to the theory that the middle 
class market will vanish. 


The Market 


“Consider for a moment some fac- 
tors,” he said. “First, the profits of em- 
ployers and of business generally will 
be large before taxes are paid. After 
taxes they are likely to be as small or 
smaller than heretofore. In other words, 
most of the legitimate corporate ex- 
penses that are incurred will reduce the 
amount paid to the government in taxes 
more than they will the amount paid to 
stockholders in dividends. 

“For every dollar of additional ex- 
pense incurred, net profits will be re- 
duced by only 30 or 40 or 50 cents or 
some such amount. It is one of the 
reasons that Group insurance and Pen- 
sion plans are selling so readily. <A 
large part of the expense would other- 
wise go to the Government in taxes. 

‘It is for this reason that I cannot 
believe that employers generally will 
permit their most loyal and valuable em- 
ployes, the key men of their organiza- 
tions, to bear the entire brunt of this 
new tax program unassisted. Corpora- 
tions are not going to stand by and see 
the net purchasing power of labor con- 
tinue to advance and that of manage- 
ment continue to drop without doing 
something about it. 

“The second factor is that as indus- 
try expands there is going to be greatly 
increased competition for high grade 
men. We have already heard of labor 
shortages. There will also be manage- 
ment shortages—especially among tech- 
nicians. Engineers, chemists, architects, 
production managers, and superinten- 
dents, draftsmen and many others are 
and will be in great demand. The com- 
petition for the services of these men 
will bring them substantial salary in- 
creases — in many cases enough to 
actually increase their net purchasing 
power. In these groups there are many 
men who have not yet built up a costly 
standard of living, and a very substan- 
tial portion of their increased incomes 
can be applied to life insurance. 

“The third factor, in considering this 
middle class market, is that the need 
for life insurance is greater than it has 
ever been before. For the average men 
life insurance is the only solution to the 
problem of providing an income for his 
family in the event of his death and for 
himself and his wife in the event he 
survived to old age. 

The average man cannot possibly 
Save enough money to solve these prob- 

lems (and they are the biggest problems 
which he has) in any other way. 

Incomes of the future aren’t going 
For the most 


part they are going to be distributions 
of principal and interest, and the only 
way to do that scientifically is through 
use of the annuity principle in life in- 
surance and annuity policies, and the 
only ones that can do that are the life 
insurance companies.” 
Change of Age Prospects 

Mr, Coolidge said that one of the 
most successful agents he knew is a 
far-sighted one who is constantly reach- 
ing down into the lower age groups for 
his prospects. This man is in his early 
forties, but he has little interest in pros- 
pects older than he is. For’ new pros- 
pects he is looking for men ten and fif- 
teen years younger. 

Discussing “change of age” prospects 
Mr. Coolidge said that the fact that 
about 30% of all new business is written 
immediately prior to the change of age 
indicates the effectiveness of _ this 


method. Many successful careers in life 
insurance selling have been built on 
nothing else than a good thick age 


change file. And thousands are selling 
on their age change prospects alone. 
Age change time is bargain time in life 
insurance, and everyone likes a bargain. 
It is always a valid reason to make a 
call. 

Mr. Coolidge said he did not desire 
to minimize the difficulties of prospect- 
ing. Prospecting is not easy, but he did 
not think the difficulty was with the 
prospecting process or even with the 
prospects. 

“The difficulty is entirely with our- 
selves,” he said. “We do not want pros- 
pects enough. For if we want them 
enough to do something about it, we 
will get them. To get them we must 
have courage and must fight inertia.” 


One Group Sale Leads to 
More, Says MeWilliams 


INSUREDS TELL OF PROTECTION 


Home Office Representative at Roches- 
ter Discusses Approach and 
Other Sales Operations 

Robert V. McWilliams, home office 
Group representative of the Aetna Life 
at Rochester, N. Y., discussed prospect- 
ing for and through Group insurance at 
the Eastern Regional Convention of 
Aetna Life last week in Virginia Beach. 

In the opinion of Mr. McWilliams the 
greatest endorsement in selling Group 
insurance in the past few years has 
been the tremendous growth of the busi- 
ness. 

In discussing sources for finding Group 
prospects he mentioned many directories 
of industries, and even told of an agent 
who made up an amazing prospect list 
simply by studying the membership role 
of his church. He had known members 
of the congregation as advertising men, 
or business men or some other vague 
designation, but had not looked at them 
in the light of employers, as heads of 
organizations. 

This was developed as he studied the 
list and pursued inquiry into the num- 
ber of people working in their outfits. 


Approach Query to Be Avoided 


One sale of Group leads to another. 
An employer will buy Group and then 
tell another employer about it. That 
arouses curiosity, then inquiry and paves 
way for approach of a Group salesman. 

Mr. McWilliams cautioned agents 
from making this approach: “Do you 
have Group insurance?” 

In many communities today there are 
local Hospitalization plans with the re- 
sult that an employer may reply to the 
avent’s inquiry in the affirmative when 
all he has in reality is a few of his em- 
ployes insured under a Hospitalization 
plan. “It is well to bear in mind, also,” 
said the speaker, “that this employer is 































































































Eugene M. Reed Tells of 
Sale of Salary Savings 


POPULARITY OF COVERAGE 


Aetna Has Seve Sten Proposal for 
Employer in Which Social Security 
Is Linked 





Business insurance falls in three ma- 
jor types, Eugene M. Reed, agency as- 
sistant, told the Aetna Life EFastern Re- 
gional Convention in Virginia Beach last 
week. He described them as Key Man 
Insurance, Partnership or Stock Retire- 
ment Plans and Employe-Relations Plans. 
Discussing the employe-relations insur- 
ance he said that no comment on pros- 
pecting for business insurance would be 
complete without some mention of so- 
called incentive plans—the bonus plan, 
the pension trust plan and others. At 
present there is a strong trend among 
employers to solve or help solve the 
retirement problems of employes. Pros- 
pecting for specialized plans should be 
done in moderation and without interfer- 
ence with regular prospecting and pro- 
duction. He said that it was important 
that agents write a larger 
number of policies than they have here- 
tofore. 


nowadays 


As employers are more anxious today 
than ever before to do something to 
help their permanent employes one of 
best ways to capitalize on this is to 
present Salary Budget insurance. The 
Aetna has prepared a Salary Budget pro- 
posal for submission to an employer. 
rhe proposal furnishes the benefits 
which are derived by the employes from 
the Social Security Act, and utilizes 
them in an effective manner. 

Lower Income Earners 


More time must be spent on sale of 
life insurance to the lower income earn- 
ers. Since these lower income brackets 
can buy insurance only in smaller 
amounts it is necessary that agents in- 
crease the number of their sales if they 
are going to maintain their volume of 
production, and there is no easier way 
to increase number of sales than by 
means of a Salary Budget case with its 
concentrated prospects. Biggest recipi- 
ents in the defense boom are people in 
the $1,500 to $3,000 income class, and 
they now have a little extra money to 
invest. 

An interesting feature about Salary 
Budget insurance is its adaptability. It 
can be used by the employer for any 
number of purposes. Of course, its pri- 
mary purpose is to make life insurance 
available to employes on an easy pay- 
ment basis, but the company has on its 
hooks a recent case where Salary Budget 
was sold to a bank to retire mortgages 
in the event of the death of the borrower 
before the last instalments had been 
paid up, 


Helps Solve Retirement Problems 


_ One of the most recent developments 
in Salary Budget insurance, and an- 
other evidence of its adaptability, has 
been its use by the employer in solving 
retirement problems. 

In addition to cases where the employe 





still an excellent prospect 
Hospitalization insurance.” 

Also, Group salesmen find that when 
an employer says he has Group insur- 
ance he may in reality have Wholesale 
Insurance, or what is now called Em- 
ployes Insurance. 

Due to increased employment many 
of the small firms of the country are 
rapidly expanding. He gave as an exam- 
ple an aircraft company in Buffalo which 
five years ago employed less than fifty 
persons but now has 10,000 employes. 
That plant’s Groun coverages with the 
Aetna have expanded and grown as the 
company has grown. 


for Group 


pays the entire cost of the coverage on 
fully contributory cases there are Other 
angles where Salary Budget fits in. An 
interesting case was where the employer 
wanted to purchase a pension plan for 
his employes and was unable to pay his 
part of the cost which a Group Annuity 
plan required. The agent, resourceful, 
asked how much the employer felt he 
could pay, and was told $10,000. The 
agent then presented a Salary Budget 
plan by means of which the employer 
contributed toward the cost of the em- 
ployes’ insurance. It developed that the 
$10,000, which the employer could con 
tribute, worked out to about 34% of the 
employes’ wage. Using a set-up similar 
to the Social Security Act he, too, set 
a maximum of $3,000 per year as a basis 
for working out this particular plan. In 
other words, he would contribute up to 
34% of $3,000 per year with the pro- 
viso that the employes contribute an 
equal amount, That provision was the 
essence of the plan. 

“Now, think what that means from 
the standpoint of the agent’s personal 
sales,” continued Mr. Reed. “When you 
consider (to take an example at random) 
that the employer may be contributing 
344% of a $1,200 salary, which is $42, 
nd the employe contributes $42, it 
means that there is an annual premium 
of $84 available for that particular em- 
ploye. That will buy quite a sizeable 
piece of life insurance at Age 35. 

“When this insurance is added to the 
Social Security benefits you will often 
find that an adequate retirement income 
is provided for the employes by virtue 
of the employer’s contribution. 

“From the standpoint of the employer 
a plan like this really is a big step for- 
ward towards solution of the employes’ 
pension problem and the cost is reason- 
able.” 

Mr. Reed gave another example of tie- 
up between employer and employe. This 
had to do with an employe who when 
the plan was installed was 35 years old, 
but had been with the outfit ten years. 
The employer felt that in addition to the 
344% contribution which he was making 
he should assume the differential be- 
tween the premium paid at Age 25, when 
the employe started working for him, 
and the premium at his present age of 
35 so that the employe would be getting 
a larger amount of insurance for the 
same dollar contribution. By that meth- 
od, the employer first provided a con- 
tributory pension plan at a reasonable 
cost and he then provided for giving the 
employe credit for his services in the 
past. He provided for this age differ- 
ential with a number of employes. 


Salary Savings Arguments 


In summing up reasons for calling Sal- 
ary Budget insurance a great prospect- 
ing device Mr. Reed said: 

1. It is adaptable, having many uses really 
only by underwriting 
and ingenuity of the agent. 


2. It furnishes agents with an unusually large 


limited company’s rules 
y 


number of prospects which can be reworked 
frequently. 
3. It is a time saver. 


4. It offers insurance to the employe on a 
weekly payment basis, the way he finances most 
of his living expenses. 

5. It is particularly saleable at the present 
time. 

6. Its of pension 
particularly valuable to smaller concerns, 

While discussing business insurance, 
Mr. Reed said that the majority of busi- 
ness insurance policies being written to- 
day are of small denomination, the aver- 
age being $8,000. A recent survey by the 
National Association of Credit Men 
showed that out of 22,000 firms surveyed 
only one out of four had any type of 
business insurance. He thought there 
was a big field for coverage here. 


use as a form plan is 





A. B. WESTERFIELD DEAD 
Anderson B. Westerfield, 49, assistant 
secretary, Pan-American Life, died in 
New Orleans on June 30. He had been 
with the Pan-American for nearly thirty 
years. He was made assistant actuary 
in 1918 and later appointed assistant sec- 
retary in charge of the Pan-American’s 

new business and claim departments. 
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Aetna Life 


Prospecting Conference 





A. H. Hiatt Talk 


(Continued from Page 7) 


calling on some Group policyholders of 
the company or soliciting for Group in- 
surance; or he might send some letters 
which can be followed by personal calls. 
But, if that is necessary, his best bet is 
to know the Estate Control Plan or 
some equally effective approach and 
sales talk, in which event he might have 
some success. In any event, the agent 
who has performed a good service for 
cne or two persons need not have to 
cold canvass because leads then become 
available. 

“Whenever an agent feels that he has 
reached a dead end in prospecting he 
should recall that every one of the 
sixty-odd millions of people who carry 
insurance was at sometime a prospect 
for an agent. Therefore, there has been 
no lack of prospects. As people need 
insurance more than ever, and there are 
still many who do not carry any insur- 
ance, it will pay the agent to hold a 
serious session with himself in which 
he reviews the entire prospecting situa- 
tion. Whom has he overlooked? Who 
has not attracted his attention who 
should be approached? And why delay 
the approach? In the great field of 
prospects there must be some available 
for interviewing who can pay the pre- 
mium, who have good health and char- 
acter, who can be interviewed on a fav- 
orable basis, who have an _ insurance 
need which can be protected—the four 
prospecting fundamentals.” 

In describing how an observing agent 
can make every observation leading to 
prospecting count on all cylinders he 
told the story of an Aetna man who 
keeps both his eyes and ears open. It 
follows: At breakfast this agent heard 
his wife mention that she was going to 
spend the afternoon at a large bridge 
party. The husband asked her to make 
a point of meeting two new women and 
ascertaining where their husbands were 
employed. She promised to do so. 
While reading the morning paper he 
noticed that there was a birthday party 
of little girls, one of whom was the 
daughter of a policyholder. He jotted 
down names of the girls who were to 
attend the party and he planned to dis- 
cuss this list with the father of one of 
them, the policyholder, in the belief that 
he knew some of the other fathers. 

The agent then drove to the office 
and picked up a man on the corner wait- 
ing for a bus. During the ride he learned 
where his passenger worked and got in- 
formation about his family. Later in 
the morning he got a new name from one 
of his centers of influence. At noon, 
instead of lunching with other insur- 
ance men, he ate with a friend. While 
in the restaurant a friend of his lunch 
companion waved from a nearby table. 
He asked for an introduction. In the 
afternoon, while completing a sale, he 
got two new names from his new client. 
On the way home he stopped at a haber- 
dashery and bought some socks. As 
the store was about to close have gave 
the salesman a lift home and found he 
was a prospect for insurance. 

This was not an unusual day for the 
agent, but was part of his daily routine. 
His theory was that prospecting is the 
life of the insurance salesman; there- 
fure, it is necessary ever to be on the 
alert for new prospects. And more 
important—tney should be followed up. 





MANUEL CAMPS AT WOODS MEET 


Manuel Camps, Jr., John Hancock 
general agent, Forty-Second Street, New 
York, was guest speaker at the conven- 
tion, Ocean City, N. J., of the Edward 
A. Woods agency, Equitable Society, 
Pittsburgh. Mr. Camps was also a guest 
of the Woods organization for five days 
at Hotel Flanders, Ocean City. 





W. C. Cousins Discusses 
Prospecting of A. & H. 


WHERE LEADERS GET BUSINESS 


More Than 50% From Friends, Acquaint- 
ances, Policyholders, Centers of In- 
fluence and Claims 

In a talk before the Aetna Life’s Re- 
gional Convention in Virginia Beach last 
week W. C. Cousins, agency assistant, 
discussed prospecting for accident and 
health. He had contacted fifty of the 
company’s leading A. & H. salesmen and 
from what they told him he gave the 
following sources from which business 
was obtained, giving percentages: 

Friends and acquaintances, 16%; pol- 
icyholders, 16%; centers of influence, 
14%; claims, 11%; personal observation, 
10%; cold canvass, 8%; newspapers and 
trade papers, 7%; endless chain, 5%; 
direct mail, 5%; Groups, 4%; miscellane- 
ous, 3%; advertising, 1%. 

Claims 

In discussing claims as a source of 
prospects Mr. Cousins said: 

“It is not surprising that with our 
leading agents 14% of their business 
comes as a result of claims settlements. 
In no other branch of insurance does the 
personal equation enter into adjustments 
as it does in A. & H. claims. When a 
life claim is paid the insured is no longer 
here to reciprocate with future business 
because of prompt service. If a policy- 
holder has a fire the claim is paid in a 
lump sum and he is left to rehabilitate 
himself. In cases of liability claims the 
injured party is a person other than 
the insured. 

“Under A. & H. claims, if injuries or 
illness occur, the drafts which are pay- 
able every four weeks are reminders of 
service. They are personal checks and 
your policyholder cannot help but feel 
kindly towards you. Many times he 
shows his appreciation by favoring you 
with additional business or suggesting 
the names of some of his friends because 
of the personal service you have ren- 
dered him.” 

Endless Chain Cases 

In discussing an endless chain case 
Mr. Cousins told of a Little Rock agent 
who decided to write accident insurance 
on some of the more prominent sports- 
men in his community. He went to a 
local sporting goods store and with the 
cooperation of the owner, a common 
friend, he obtained a list of men who 
had purchased hunting and fishing li- 
censes. 

Among those individuals was president 
of the city’s largest department store, a 
place having 400 employes. The agent 
sold this man a substantial accident pol- 
icy. He began to visit the store fre- 
quently and eventually sold a number of 
department heads. Question of hospi- 
talization then arose, and store appoint- 
ed a committee to consider proposition. 
On committee were four of the agent’s 
accident policyholders. He got the case. 
Since then he has written a number of 
policies in the store. 


ELECT GUSTAV C. WUERTH 

Gustav C. Wuerth, Northwestern Mu- 
tual and president in 1928-29 of the 
Life Underwriters Association of the 
City of New York, has been elected 
chairman of the board of past presidents 
of that association. This automatically 
makes him a member of the board of 
directors and of the administrative com- 
mittee. He succeeds Harry Everts Mor- 
row, who has served for the last two 
years. Julian S. Myrick. manager, Mu- 
tual Life of New York and president in 
1914, and Ralph G. Engelsman, general 
agent, Penn Mutual and president in 
1936-37, were also chosen to serve as 
members of the association’s board of 
directors. 
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L. to R., Vice-President Stillman F. Westbrook, Vice-President S, T. Whatley, 
Superintendent of Agencies A. H. Hiatt, Jr., and Robert B, Coolidge 


DeNezzo Gives Ways 
Of Finding Prospects 


AGENT CAN GUIDE SUGGESTIONS 





Takes Car Dealer as an Example; Talk 
Based on Smaller Sized 


Policies 





Nicholas M. DeNezzo, field supervisor, 
Aetna Life, in a talk on finding pros- 
pects delivered before the Aetna Life 
Regional Convention in Virginia Beach 
last week viewed the situation by outlin- 
ing how an agent can get a good list of 
names under many different sets of cir- 
cumstances, 

He gave sample dialogues between the 
agent and an automobile dealer, the 
agent and a business associate, the agent 
and a neighbor, the agent and a new 
policyholder. His comments about the 
automobile dealer and the agent fol- 


lows: 

“Tf an automobile dealer met you on 
the street and said: ‘Al, tell me the 
name of someone who wants to buy a 
new car,’ you would probably be unable 
to answer; you might even be unwilling 
to answer. The same thing would be 
true if you met the automobile dealer 
on the street and said to him, ‘Bob, tell 
me someone who ought to buy a life 
insurance policy.’ 

“Suppose, however, the dealer had said 
to you, ‘Al, the new sedan I’m selling is 
in the next to lowest price class, from 
$700 to $900. Who in your office drives 
that price car?’ Getting the names of 
perhaps six people, he says, ‘Al, which 
two of these six have the worst-looking 
or oldest cars?’ Getting an answer to 
that, he might say, ‘One thing more, Al. 
Are these two people earning a fair 
amount of money now?’ 

“By adroit questioning the dealer has 
acquired the following valuable infor- 
mation: 

1. A list of six people who drive a 
car in his price class. 

2. The names of the two whose cars 
are oldest and probably need re- 
placing. 

3. Some evidence as to the ability 
of these two people to buy. 

“This is a single illustration of a pros- 


pecting sales talk that works, in the © 
automobile business—you as an agent — 
must go after this all-important job of © 
prospecting for life insurance prospects ~ 
in a somewhat similar manner. You 7 
must make it easy for people to give 
you names and information.” 


Guiding Friend in Finding Names 


Mr. DeNezzo said there were many 
people able to give an agent names of” 
prospects, but are at a loss to know 
how to do so. The agent himself should 
then make suggestions. He asks the 
question: “Will you give me the names 
of a few persons who can write their 
check for $50 if they wanted to buy 
something outside of their daily routine 
expenditures?” Then the agent helps 
out by asking: With whom do you play 
bridge? Who are your neighbors! 
What are names of people working it 
your place of business? Who is on 
finance committee of the club to which 
you belong? Who are parents of boy: 
and girls who go to school with your 
children? 

Mr. DeNezzo continued: “Somewhert 
nearby there is a business man with 2 
wife, two children and a home of his 
own who has an amount of cash for you. 
If you want it, all you have to do is to 
classify the men of this type, plan to 
see them, and then see them. The casi 
will be yours.” 


asada ad ies 





Canadian Life Insurance 
Figures for 1940 Reported 


G. D. Finlayson, Canadian superit- 
tendent of insurance reports that Cana 
dian life insurance in force as of Decen 
ber 31, 1940 was $6,975,318,346. Thi 
compares with $6,776,262,587 at the end 
of the previous year. Net new busines 
was $590,205,536 as compared to nev 
business for 1939 of $588,576,140. 

Of the total in force, $2,220,505,1# 
was written by foreign companies, $145; 
599,185 by British companies and the = 
balance by Canadian companies. : 

Death claims amounted to $49,055,80 — 
an increase over the previous year %~ 
only about $1,000,000. Lapses were 23.9% — 
of gross new business, a decrease fro! ~ 
lapses of 1939, which were 27.51%. i 
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Must Combine Savings 
With Insurance Plan 


R. KEFFER ON INSURED NEEDS 





One Year Term Can’t Provide Specific 
Program to Accomplish Results, 
Says Actuary 





Conservation of the financial resources 
of an individual as well as creation of 
financial resources which previously he 
did not possess, when such conservation 
and creation is result of collection of 
relatively small contributions from other 
individuals, furnished one of the themes 
in the address which Ralph Keffer, actu- 
ary, made to the Aetna Regional Con- 
vention in Virginia Beach last week. In 
one of these operations a life insurance 
company receives money in either large 
or small amounts from an individual and 
holds it with interest additions for his 
benefit. In the other operation the com- 
pany receives money, usually in relative- 
ly small amounts, and pays it out to 
someone else. These two operations have 
been performed separateiy and independ- 
ently in various ways outside of the field 
of life insurance. 

Continuing, Mr, Keffer said: 

“The function of providing wealth 
where it did not exist before must al- 
ways be a group enterprise, unless it is 
simply an outright gift from one person 
to another. It is illustrated outside of 
the insurance business by voluntary con- 
tributions to charity and by compulsory 
taxation, such as for certain Social Se- 
curity benefits where the contribution 
may or may not bear a relation to the 
possible receipts. It has been practiced 
by fraternal organizations whose plans 
had varying degrees of soundness. 


Pure Insurance 


“Examples of life insurance contracts 
limited entirely to this second function, 
without any element of investment, are 
plans of Group insurance and plans of 
One Year Term insurance for an indi- 
vidual. Such plans may be called pure 
insurance, 

“It may now be well to review in our 
minds how the Ordinary life and En- 
dowment policies combine these two ele- 
ments of conservation of wealth previ- 
ously owned and production of wealth 
not previously owned. 

“The policy provides for certain bene- 
fits to be available on demand while the 
policyholder is alive and certain benefits 
to be payable at his death. The cash 
value available on demand at any time 
is fixed and definite, The insurance com- 
pany must have funds equal to this 
amount in its possession, and, since the 
payment of a cash value or endowment 
value is not subject to any accidental 
contingency, the funds equal to the cash 
value must be built up out of the pay- 
ments made by the policyholder himself 
with interest that may be earned hereon. 


The Death Benefit 


“But, we say, if a man dies we do not 
pay the cash value, we pay an insurance 
benefit. That is true, but the death 
benefit must always be at least equal to 
the cash value which the policyholder 
could have demanded just before he died. 
_ Let us then separate the death bene- 
it into two parts; the first being an 
amount exactly equal to the cash value, 
and the second part, the remainder, 
which is sometimes called the amount 
at risk. 

“Considering the first portion of the 
death benefit along with the cash value 
we see that it represents an amount 
which must be paid on demand whether 
the policyholder is living or dead and, 
tence, this amount is not subject to any 
life contingency at all. This is the 
amount which must be built up from 
contributions of the policyholder alone, 
increased only by interest. 

It is only the second part, the amount 
at risk, which represents the wealth 
created for the policyholder at his death. 


orp 


This amount at risk varies each year 


and the cost of the amount at risk is a 
different portion of the premium in each 
year, The cost is based on the proba- 
bility of death occurring in that year, 
and the charge for this must be taken 
from the premium paid by the policy- 
holder in that year, or from interest 
earned on the funds that are being con- 
served for his benefit. 

“The portion of premium paid for the 
pure insurance benefit equal to the 
amount at risk, is not saved nor invested. 
It is a contribution to be provided each 
year which will not be returned to the 
policyholder. Instead, it is used imme- 
diately to help provide the wealth to be 
created for those who die. ; 

“Each premium paid, therefore, con- 
tains a portion to be conserved for the 
policyholder himself, a portion to be 
used to pay for the privilege of having 
wealth created for his benefit if he dies, 
and of course, a margin to cover the 
expense and service offered by the in- 
surance company. 

“In general, the different plans of in- 
surance simply represent a different di- 
vision of the premium contributions into 
portions to be conserved for the indi- 
vidual and portions to be used to pro- 
vide additional funds at death. 


One Year Term Plan 


“As a man contemplates the need to 
make provision for death, he may feel 
that he should follow the advice of cer- 
tain so-called ‘insurance counsellors’ and 
buy all of his insurance on the One Year 
Term plan, so that no funds will be given 
to the insurance company to be con- 
served for him. If a company were 
willing to offer a One Year Term con- 
tract that could be renewed indefinitely, 
this would be possible, but the cost would 
increase from year to year and ulti- 
mately become prohibitive. Some com- 
panies have tried this but never with 
success. 

“The other extreme would be to pro- 
vide for death by saving and investment 
alone, but by this method a man can 
never be sure he will live long enough 
to accumulate the necessary amount. 


Combining Savings Program With 
Insurance Program 


“The usual need of an individual is 
for specific amounts to be available in 
event of his death. The usual desire 
is to provide for this by regular con- 
tributions which will be the same amount 
from year to year over a period of time. 

“If he desires a specified sum, to be 
available at his death, whenever it may 
occur, and wants to provide for it by 
uniform contributions each year, he can- 
not use savings plans for the amount 
available will not be big enough if death 
comes at an early date. He cannot use 
pure insurance plans such as Term in- 
surance for then the cost will keep in- 
creasing year by year. He can only 
accomplish this result by a plan which 
combines a savings program with an 
insurance program, and it is only a life 
insurance company through its level pre- 
mium life insurance policies which can 
make this combination for him. 

“There is no other method in this 
world offered by any insurance counsel- 
lor, or bank, or investment trust, or 
financial wizard, or expert of any kind, 
that can offer a specific program to ac- 
complish this most desirable and com- 
mendable result.” 





REMOVE $500 LIMIT 





Pennsylvania Dept. of Public Assistance 
Acts on Insurance of Those 
on Relief 

The Pennsylvania Department of Pub- 
lic Assistance at the request of the 
state senate, has removed the $500 limit 
on insurance policies held by persons on 
relief. Howard L. Russell, secretary of 
assistance, said that insurance may be 
retained in any amount, without reduc- 
tion or cancellation of the policy, pro- 
vided the relief recipient assigns the 
part of the policy in excess of $500 to 
the department for eventual repayment 
of assistance, 


Fischer Reads War Loss 
Data Secured Abroad 


OMAHA GIVEN FACTS OBTAINED 





Massachusetts Mutual Vice-President’s 
Talk Before Chamber of Commerce 
and Life Underwriters 





In a talk before the Omaha Chamber 
of Commerce and the Omaha Life Un- 
derwriters Association, held jointly in 
that city, Chester O. Fischer, vice-presi- 
dent of Massachusetts Mutual, and a 
director of Chamber of Commerce of 

S., gave some facts relative to how 
life insurance has fared in the belligerent 
countries. 

A cablegram from London, dated De- 
cember 11, 1940, quoted a distinguished 
actuary as saying that the last war at 
its worst only touched profits and never 
solvency. The actuary said that the 
attack made its mark on the outworks, 
but left the citadel unshaken. The cable- 
gram adds that these words are as ap- 
propriate today. 

“The most recent news from England 
informs us that up to the present time 
life insurance premiums are exempt from 
income taxes for the lower income 
groups, people earning up to $800 per 
year, after personal exemptions and de- 
ductions,” said Mr. Fischer. “Above that 
figure, there is a 50% rebate on normal 
tax for life insurance premiums. There 
is this qualification: annual premiums 
must be not more than 7% of the face 
amount of the policy, and the deduction 
does not apply to annuities. These ex- 
emptions are granted by the British gov- 
ernment through its wish to encourage 
life insurance for family protection, and 
also to assist the companies to invest 
in government bonds. 

Germany 

“We learn that life insurance in force 
in Germany at the end of 1939 was 33 
billion marks, a 10% increase over the 
insurance in force at the end of 1938. 
Full claims are paid in connection with 
deaths caused by air raids over the Ger- 
man country-side. 

No information from Belgium is avail- 
able, except that German insurance law 
is apparently being applied to Belgian 
agents, if not to the companies. No re- 
cent information is available from France. 

Regarding the situation in the Scandi- 
navian countries the latest news from 
Denmark states that life insurance sales 
suffered a set-back immediately after 
the German occupation but recovered 
sharply. 

In Finland there were 13,000 war 
deaths of policyholders incident to its 
first Russian invasion after the Germans 
made a pact with the Russians. No in- 
formation is, of course, available as to 
deaths in the current conflict. Claims 
from the earlier war were paid in the 
amount of approximately $2,520,000. The 
renort states that about 60% of war casu- 
alties were insured. The gross total war 
mortality was about 1.3% of insurance 
in force. 

“During the past 100 years, our coun- 
try has drawn the sword more than 
once,” continued Mr. Fischer. “There 
was one of the most uncivil of all civil 
wars in the early 60s. There was the 
Spanish-American War at the turn of 
the century. There was the World War 
so easily within the recollection of all of 
us gathered here today. Notwithstand- 
ing these wars, and the epidemics, de- 
pressions and panics with which they 
were interspersed, life insurance has kept 
on keeping on ... it has faithfully served 
the policyholders and their beneficiaries. 

“But, you say, the present conflict in 
Europe far surpasses in destruction all 
of the wars that the world has ever 
known, And you may ask, what will 
become of life insurance in America if 
we become involved like those distant 
lands. In this connection you will be 
interested in a letter that one of my 
friends received recently from a life 
insurance man in bomb-blasted London. 
I quote from that letter: 

“Here is an outstanding example 
of a policyholder’s courage, and in 
this case our representative had the 


Lincoln National 3 Days 
Field Meet in Colorado 


A. L. DERN TALK STARTS EVENT 





Investment Practices Told By Chairman 
A. F. Hull; President McAndless 
Tells of Participating Policies 





The 1941 Western Regional Convention 
of the Lincoln National was held at 
the Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs, 
Colo., this week, with approximately 150 
star salesmen and officials of the com- 
pany in attendance. 

Convention opened with an address of 
welcome by A. L. Dern, vice-president 
and director of agencies. Chairman of 
the Board Arthur F. Hall then out- 
lined “Company Affairs from the View- 
point of the Chairman.” He discussed 
in detail the company’s present-day in- 
vestment practices. President A. 
McAndless talked on “Recent Develop- 
ments Affecting Our Business.” He out- 
lined the company’s recent development 
of a full line of participating policies. 
In connection with the participating 
insurance, S. C. Kattell, secretary and 
actuary, discussed “Premium Rates and 
Dividends.” 

Round Table Topics 

Second day’s sessions were round table 
discussions under generai direction of 
C. F. Cross, second vice-president and 
manager of agencies. Subjects and 
leaders follow: 

“Selling Participating Insurance,” J. ] 
liams. Spokane, and E. H. Small, Seattle; 
“Prospecting Today,” L. P. Payne, Phoenix, 
Ariz., and R. B. Freeman, Abilene, Tex.; “Sell- 
ing Mortgage Redemption Insurance,” T. , 
Isaacson, Salt Lake City. and J. L. Lawrence, 
San Antonio; “Meeting Objections and Closing,” 
B. M. Kirke, Des Moines. and R. L. Walker, 
Los Angeles; “Selling Business Insurance.” 
L. C. Mascotte, Fort Wayne, and C. L. For- 


J. Wil- 


man, San Diego; “Programming,” C. F. Han 
son, Houston, and L. . Becker, St. Louis 
“Selling LNL Low Cost Plans,” J. F. Hack 


man, Los Angeles, and “Selling and Soliciting 
Salary Savings Franchises,” E. G. Mercer, 
Kansas City. 

Mr. Dern presided at the banquet and 
presented awards to officers of the pro- 
duction clubs. He presided over the 
Wednesday morning session. An “In- 
formation, Please” program at which 
questions contributed by agents during 
the convention were asked and answered 
queries. The board of experts consisted 
of home office men. 

yuest speaker at Wednesday session 
was B. C. Nelson of Milwaukee, North- 
western Mutual Life. He gave a sales 
talk. 





BROOKLYN OUTING : 
The Brooklyn Life Supervisors, of 
which Clive I. Thompson, assistant to 
General Agent Alfred G. Correll, New 
England Mutual, is president-elect, held 
its annual outing last week at Fire 
Island, New York. Main feature of the 
day was a clam-bake. In charge of all 
arrangements was Herbert Austin, New 
York Life. 


F. L. BARNES CO-CHAIRMAN 
Frank L. Barnes, Ohio State Life 
agency vice-president, has been ap- 
pointed co-chairman of the defense ex- 
pansion program being launched — at 
Columbus. 








application and a deposit and was to 
collect the balance of premium in a 
matter of two days. On calling to 
collect it, he found his client’s house 
so damaged as to be uninhabitable 
and his client surveying the ruins. 
Our representative, as you can guess, 
simply could not suggest anything 
about the balance of the preniium, 
but the man, pointing to his wrecked 
home, said: “Well, there’s the home, 
and the balance of your premium is 
under the debris. I think I can get 
it, and when I do, I will let you have 
it.” This he did and the policy has 
been completed.’ 

“That policyholder has not lost his 
faith in life insurance. And let me re- 
assure you that you need have no fears 
regarding the security of your life insur- 
ance—come what may,” 
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Left to right: Walter E. 


Barton, W. Howard Cox, Jerome Clark, W. F. Hanselman 


Home office representatives of the Union Central Life who attended the recent 


outing of the Chas. B. Knight Agency, 


of the agency. 


Inc., 
York City, are shown in accompanying photograph with Walter E. 
They are W. Howard Cox, president; 


general agents of the company in New 
Barton, head 
Jerome Clark, vice-president, 


and Wendell F. Hanselman, superintendent of agencies. 
The outing was held at Westchester Country Club, and among other guests of 
the agency at the outing and dinner were Insurance Commissioners Louis H, Pink 


of New York and John Lloyd of Ohio. 





Agent’s Authority Limited 
In Binding Co., Says Court 


The Minnesota Supreme Court, affirm- 
ing a judgment in favor of the New 
York Life in Rein vs. New York Life, 
ruled that the authority of a life agent 
to speak for his company is limited; that 
his contract prohibits him from making 
any promise or representation of binding 
effect upon his company in any question 
relating to waiver or changes in policy 
contracts determined by any other than 
its designated officers in the home office. 

Avis C, Rein had sued to collect on 
a $5,000 double indemnity policy issued 
to her husband which was allowed to 
lapse a few weeks before his death by 
drowning. 

There was a clause in the policy which 
provided that in case of disability which 
prevented the insured from paying pre- 
miums, the company would waive pay- 
ment. Rein became disabled and his 
wife said she consulted the company 
agent, one Nides, who advised them that 
Rein was not disabled enough to justify 
a waiver and told them it would be 
useless to ask the company for it. He 
advised they change from an annual to 
a quarterly premium basis which they 
did as it would be easier to meet their 
payments. Rein made three quarterly 
payments but lapsed the fourth one and 
eee after the grace period had ex- 

ired. 

“If the plaintiff's theory were to be 
accepted,” said the Supreme Court, “then 
the deferment over a period of years of 
the fatal result here obtaining could with 
equal propriety be asserted to relieve the 
insured of compliance with the policy 
requirements. Virtually no outstanding 
policy would be immune to the same or 
similar waiver as the one here relied on. 
If plain policy requirements may be 
waived under such circumstances as here 
disclosed there will indeed be opened a 
fertile field for those disposed to mulct 
insurance companies by fraudulent prac- 
tices and manufactured conversations.’ 


ALBERT B. WHITE DEAD 

Albert B. White, one of founders of 
George Washington Life, and former 
Governor of West Virginia, died in Par- 
kersburg, W. Va., last week at age of 
84. He also had been a banker and 
newspaper publisher and held many 
public offices, including Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue and State Tax Commis- 
sioner. 


R. J. WIESE HAS BIG GAINS 

The Northwestern National’s Chicago 
agency, Raymond J. Wiese reports pro- 
duction increase for six months of 47% 
over the same period 1940, and an in- 
crease of 67% in number of lives. 








FORT WORTH ELECTION 
At a recent meeting of the Fort Worth 
Life Underwriters Association, J. Har- 
old Sharpe, Fort Worth agency mana- 
ger for the Southland Life, was elected 
president; Felix Hargis, vice-president, 
and James A. Leddon, secretary. 





George S. Van Schaick, vice-president 
New York Life, will speak at the joint 
meeting of the Pittsburgh Life Under- 
writers Association and the Pittsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce on September 11. 


200 Pittsburghers Attend 
Lunch to Eric G. Johnson 


A testimonial luncheon to Eric G. 
Johnson, new vice-president, Penn Mu- 
tual, and former general agent, Penn 
Mutual, Pittsburgh, was given at the 
Roosevelt Hotel, that city, July 7. George 
W. Stewart of the Pittsburgh agency 
presided and 200 attended, including 
prominent Pittsburghers and represen- 
tatives of these organizations: Sigma 
Alpha Epsilon fraternity, the Salesman- 
agers Club, the Advertising Club, Pitts- 
burgh Life Underwriters Association and 
the University Club. 

President John A. Stevenson after dis- 
cussing the guest of honor told of 
responsibilities of the insurance produc- 
tion forces of the country, which, he 
said, were to make the people think in 
terms of the future and to make them 
think more optimistic. 

Other speakers were Holgar J. John- 
son, president of the Institute of Life 
Insurance and brother of Eric G.; Ken- 
neth W. Conrey, who succeeds Mr. 
Johnson as general agent in Pittsburgh; 
Roger A. Clark, Northwestern Mutual, 
president of the agencies committee of 
Pittsburgh; and James W. Cannon, 
president Penn Mutual Agency Asso- 
ciation. 





BANKERS OF IOWA 14% AHEAD 


The Bankers Life of Iowa reports that 
sales for the first six months are 14% 
greater than for the same period of 
1940. Sales for June alone, the fifteenth 
anniversary month of President Gerard 
S. Nollen, were $7,560,851, the largest 
month since December 1938. 





KEE AGENCY HAS GOOD JUNE 

The William H. Kee agency, Mutual 
Life of New York, in Brooklyn reports 
a 20% increase in paid business for June 
over the same month last year. 
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MUTUAL BENEFIT OUTING § 


The annual outing of the home office 
employes of the Mutual Benefit Life 


will be held on Thursday, July 17, at 
Jones Beach, Long Island. There will 
be sports, a dinner and dance in the 


evening. 





M. WEINER NAMED DIST. AGENT ~— 

Meyer Weiner, production leader in D 
Michigan for the Northwestern Mutual 
Life, formerly of Grand Rapids, has 
been made district agent for the com- 
pany at Lansing. 


Pacific Mutual 


(Continued from Page 1) 





ference in cost is adjusted by providing 
a maturity income for women somewhat 
less than that of $10 which is payable 
to men. 
Can Add Deferred Life Income 
Agreement 

For the payment of an extra premium 
a deferred life income agreement may 
be added to this plan of insurance. This 
new benefit provides that if the insured 
dies after the maturity date of the 
policy, the income will be continued for 
the life time of the original beneficiary. 

While the form of the retirement an- 
nuity remains unchanged, the rate ot 
interest upon which deposits are cumt- 
lative prior to the maturity date has been 
placed at 24%% with the result of 4 
smaller guaranteed income at maturity 
for each $100 premium and of smaller 
cash surrender values. 

The family income rider and mortgage 
insurance rider have been modified and 
a new rider added so that the form 
now to be sold will be as follows: 9 pay 
10 year coverage ; 14 pay 15 year cover- 
age; 19 pay 20 year coverage; payments 
through 64 with coverage to 65. 


The rates for these plans are now 
quoted with and without premium 
waiver. Waiver when issued must cover 


rider and the base contract- 
The coverage will 


both the 
not one or the other. 
not be added to old insurance which 
has had some form of family income 
rider in force within three years of the 
date of the request for the addition of © 
the new benefit. sp 
The rates on single premium annuities ~ 
and single premium life and Endowment © 
contracts in both departments have beet 
increased. : 


HEADS JACKSON ASSOCIATION 


William C. Hester, a district managet 
for the Pan- American Life, has been 
elected president of the Jackson (Miss) 


a 
4 
4 
3 
Association of Life Underwriters. 4 
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Career of Lewis W. Douglas 


(Continued from Page 4) 


from funds from Public Works Bill if 
treaty with Canada is ratified—June 6. 

Confers with Roosevelt on veterans’ 
benefits—June 8. 

Mentioned in feature article on “Brain 
Trust”—June 10. 

Opposes non-essential Public Works 
Project and wants loans only to cities 
having balanced budgets—June 22. 

Visits Roosevelt on “Amber Jack II” 
—June 23. 

Gets LL.D. 
June 23. 

Confers with Roosevelt and Brig. Gen. 
Hines on veterans’ benefits—June 29. 
budget with Roosevelt— 


from Yale University— 


Discusses 
August 26. 

Speaks to “Choosing a Career” 
ference—January 29, 1934. 

Confers with Roosevelt at Hyde Park 
—August 31. 
resignation 


con- 


Submits to Roosevelt— 
September. 

Opposes move to have his name writ- 
ten on ballot in Arizona—September 11. 

Considered as former Assistant Presi- 
dent—November 22. 

Speaks on economic problems at Eco- 
nomic Club of New York—December 13. 
In Private Business 
In December, 1934, Mr. Douglas en- 
tered private business for a while as 
vice-president of the American Cyana- 
mid Co., a $52,000,000 chemical organ- 
ization. The American Cyanamid Co. 
is a large general chemical company. 
Farmers know the company as an im- 
portant fertilizer producer, and road 
builders and quarries buy its blasting 
powder and dynamite. A _ subsidiary, 
Lederle Laboratories, Inc., supplies doc- 
tors and hospitals with vaccines and 
anti-toxins against diphtheria, small pox, 
cholera and influenza. Its product best 
known to the public is beetleware, a 
celluloid-like material that is shatter- 

proof and non-inflammable. 

Mr. Douglas was vice-president and 
director of the American Cyanamid Co. 
for three years; resigned in December, 
1937, to become principal of McGill 
University. 

Articles in Atlantic Monthly 

In 1935 Mr. Douglas wrote a series of 
articles for The Atlantic Monthly which 
attracted nation-wide attention. These 
articles, somewhat abridged, were later 
publi shed by The Atlantic Monthly Co. 
in a booklet which had an unusually 
large sale, and which bore the title, 
“There Is One Way Out.” 

The articles, aimed to point a way out 
of the depression, were an argument for 
a balanced national budget. Briefly, 
their theme was that saving, not spend- 
ing, will bring re-employment; that gov- 
ernment spending cannot cure unemploy- 
ment; that unemployment centers in the 
heavy industries; that billions of dollars 
worth of “heavy goods” are needed for 
replacement alone; that if public con- 
fidence is restored, then private savings 
will finance jobs for millions of men; 
that nations must live within their in- 
come or go bankrupt; and that there 
must be a banking system and govern- 
mental fiscal policies which prevent the 
manufacture of fiat credit money that 
leads to alternate booms and depression. 

Mr. Douglas came in demand as a 
speaker and filled a number of such 
e1lgagements. In December, 1934, he fig- 
ured with Stuart Chase, prominent econ- 
omist and writer, in a debate which at- 
tracted considerable attention. It was 
based on the Government’s fiscal pol- 
icy and was before the Economic Club 
of New York, about 800 members and 
guests attending. He spoke in Phila- 
delphia before Sentinels of the Repub- 
lic, a “back to the Constitution” organ- 
ization. He twice appeared before the 
Herald Tribune’s forum on current af- 
fairs. He also addressed the Academy 
of Political Science in 1937 where he 
made a strong argument against cen- 
tralized personal government vested 


with too great authority to regulate, to 
tax, to spend and to plan. 


McGill University Principal and Vice- 
Chancellor 


Mr. Douglas was appointed principal 
and vice-chancellor of McGill University 
in October, 1937. McGill was founded 
in 1821 by a $200,000 gift of James Mc- 
Gill, a fur merchant, and became Can- 
ada’s greatest educational center as well 
as one of the world’s most famous med- 
ical schools. The grandfather of Lewis 
Douglas, Dr. James S. Douglas, had been 
a member of the McGill board of gov- 
ernors nearly a quarter of a century 
before. The announcement of Lewis 
Douglas’ appointment was made by Sir 
Edward Beatty, chancellor of McGill, 
following a meeting of the governors 
and senate of the university. It was 
also stated that the appointmert would 
be effective on January 1, 1938. In his 
announcement Sir Edward said‘ 

“Dr. Douglas comes to the university 
with a background of achievement, in- 
tellectual and practical, which insures 
his success. Added to his great ability 
he possesses a personality and character 
which assures the university of com- 
petent and wholesome administration. 
I am sure his colleagues on the faculty 
will find in him a wise and generous 
counsellor and friend. McGill is fortu- 
nate and Dr. Douglas is sure of a warm 
welcome w hen he assumes office on Jan- 
uary 1 next.” 


Lewis W. Douglas resigned as_prin- 
cipal and vice- chancellor of McGill on 
December 31, 1939, in order to succeed 
David F. Houston as president of the 
Mutual Life. In announcing the res- 
ignation Sir Edward Beatty, chancellor 
of the university, said in part : 


“The Board of Governors of McGill 
University announce with regret that 
Dr. Lewis W. Douglas is resigning as 
principal and vice-chancellor as of date 
January 1, 1940, when he will return to 
the United States to take office as pres- 
ident of the Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of New York. 


“Intent on continuing without any 
break the educational and administrative 
policies which Dr. Douglas has been put- 
ting into effect, the governors have 
asked him if he will continue as a gov- 
ernor. They are pleased to be able to 
announce that he has consented and that 
his wisdom and experience will be at 
the service of the university in the com- 


ing years. 
“When Mr. Douglas was appointed 
two years ago, he had distinguished 


himself in executive posts of great re- 
sponsibility. He was an active member, 
too, of various boards and foundations 
which render the finest kind of public 
service, especially in regard to educa- 
tion. His experience in these associa- 
tions has been of inestimable value to 
the university. He has had vision as 
to policy, strength of purpose in its ex- 
ecution, and a personal warmth and 
friendliness in his dealings with his as- 
sociates which has inspired loyalty and 
affection and spread a spirit of goodwill 
throughout the university. The circle 
of friends of the university has been 
greatly expanded. The interest of the 
community in the present position and 


THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. of AMERICA 
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Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life 
Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial and 
Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 
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Basil S. Walsh 
President 
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Secretary 


the immense future possibilities of Mc- 
Gill as an institution of learning in Can- 
ada has been quickened and aroused to 
the point of whole-hearted enthusiastic 
support. Under Dr. Douglas a sound 
progressive policy has been established 
and made known to the world.” 


President of Mutual Life 


On January 1, 1940, Mr. Douglas be- 
came president of the Mutual Life. He 
quickly began to attract attention in life 
insurance. A hard-working president, he 
frequently arrives at his office at 830 
o’clock in the morning. He has one of 
the strongest of the directorate boards, 
the Mutual’s board of directors also 
including some notable men who are 
young in years. The directors are in- 
tensely interested in the progress of 
the company and their meetings have 
been anything but routine, sometimes 
lasting for hours. 

In his first annual review of the com- 
pany’s operations —that of 1940 busi- 
ness—Mr. Douglas among other things 
told the policyholders of the Mutual 
Life’s program. This included the re- 
habilitation of assets, particularly with 
active attention to foreclosure of es- 
tates; acquisition throughout the United 
States of residential morgage loans in- 
sured by Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, as well as other new investment 
outlets; independent auditing, enlarged 
research, adoption of new types of pol- 
icies, and some changes in personnel. 
He summed up the new investment pro- 
gram as follows: “New outlets, the 
policy of reducing idle cash and en- 
deavors to rehabilitate assets and to 
dispose of unproductive properties are 
all aimed at arresting the decline in 
yields and increasing the return from 
investments.” 

Of the personnel changes the most 
important have been the selection of 
Alexander E. Patterson to be vice-pres- 
ident of the company in charge of su- 
pervision of all insurance operations of 
the company, and of Joseph B. Maclean 
to be vice-president in charge of the 
actuarial division. 

His Family 


Mr. Douglas married Miss Peggy 
Zinsser of Hastings-on-Hudson in June, 
1921. She is the daughter of John 
Zinsser, a distinguished scientific man 
who became president of the Chemical 
Club of New York. Her uncle was the 
late Hans Zinsser, famous bacteriologist 
and author of the hest seller. “As I Re- 
member Him.” Her erandfather was 
one of the California Forty-niners and 
was president of the Forty-niner Club 
of New York. 

They have three children. Stuart, 19, 
is a student of Groton who will follow 
his father’s footsteps by going to Am- 
herst in the Fall. Peter, 17, also is at 
Groton. A daughter. Sharman, 12, is 
attendine Brearly School. The family 
lives at 1 East End Avenue, New York 
City, which also houses another life in- 
surance nresident—George L. Harrison 
of the New York Life. The landlord 
is a woman, Mrs. Winston. In conver- 
sation with her Mrs. Douglas learned 
that her late husband was a direct de- 
scendant of Frederick S. Winston, who 
was president of the Mutual Life from 
1853 for a period of more than three 
decades, the Mutual’s second president. 
Mr. Douglas’ principal recreation is out- 
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be A milestone at 
fe which we are grateful for 
the steadfast confidence and 
good will that mark day-by- 
day relations between policy- 
holders, field force and home 
office staff. 





An anniversary 
in which we are striving to 
be worthy of continued lead- 
ership as one of America’s 
oldest and strongest life 
insurance companies. 
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General opinion in the business is one | 


of satisfaction that such a strong, vi- 
brant and progressive personality is now 
at the helm of the American life insur- 
ance company which has been writing 
policies for a longer time than any 
other company. In a couple of years 
it will be in operation a century. 


1941-42 Standing Committees 
Of N. J. Life Underwriters 


Frank A. Williams, president of the 
Life Underwriters Association of North- 
ern New Jersey, has announced the fol- 
lowing standing committees for the as- 
sociation for 1941-42, with their chair- 
men: 

By-laws, 


sneer: 


Ernest D, Finch, Jr., Guard- 
ian Life; business practices, Charles E. 
Hooper, Massachusetts Mutual; cooper- 
ation with bar associations, John 
Clayton, Mutual Benefit; cooperation | 
with trade associations, Fred 


Michael N. Chanalis; educational, Henry 
A. Fuestel, Provident Mutual Life; edu- 
cational director, Prof. Laurence J. Ack- 
erman, University of Newark; finance, 
John W. Woods, Prudential; legislative, 
J. Bruce MacWhinney, John Hancock; 
life notes publication, Morgan Monroe; 
luncheon, Herbert Marshall, Jr., Berk- 
shire Life; managers’ section, John A. 
Ramsay, Connecticut Mutual Life; mem- 
bership, David Marks, Jr., Mutual Life; 
planning and program, John W. Wood, 
Prudential; public relations, Lester Hor- 
ton, Home Life; superintendents’ sec- 
tion, Philip J. Ambrosine, John Hancock 
Mutual Life, and Salvatore Scrudato, 
Metropolitan; women’s division, Elsie 





A. Dit- § 
mars, Massachusetts Mutual; counselor, © 








Matthews, New York Life. 
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Equitable Life of Ia. 
Meeting This Week 

HARRY W. STANLEY, KEYNOTER 

F. W. Ocnundeen, Mesm City, and 


H. Lorre Harvey, Kalamazoo, 
Wins High Honors 





President F. W. Hubbell of the Equi- 
table Life of Iowa revealed at the open- 
ing session of the company’s convention 
at fanff, July &, that the company’s 
assets are now in excess of $206,000,000 ; 
that life insurance in force has increased 
to $604,000,000 from $598,000,000 at the 
first of the year. 

The convention theme was “Today’s 











H. L. HARVEY 


Responsibilities and Tomorrow’s Oppor- 
tunities.” The keynote address was given 
by Harry W. Stanley, Wichita, dean of 
all Equitable agents in point of service. 
Superintendent Ray E. Fuller presided 
at most of the business meetings. 

the President 
Superintendent of Agencies 
Mr. talks 
scheduled by Field Supervisor George 
L. Hamlin; Manager of Sales 


Besides addresses by 


Hubbell, 
Fuller are 


and Stanley, 


Promo- 














F. W. OSMUNDSON 


tion A. Scott Anderson; Agency Sec- 
retary E. E. Smith and Assistant Super- 
intendent of Agencies E. E. Cooper. 
Among those specially honored at the 
conference was Ben Bloch, Peoria rep- 
resentative since 1916, who has completed 
1,300 consecutive weeks of production 
since coming with the company. This is 
believed to be one of the longest records 
ol consecutive production in the country. 
Mr. Bloch is president of the Equitable 
of Iowa Agency Club. 
_4wo others who were honored are 
F. W. Osmundson, Mason City general 
agent, and H. Loree Harvey, CLU, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. Mr. Osmundson has 
Won the Master Agency Builder award 


for 1941, the highest honor the company 
confers on a general agent. 

Mr. Harvey won the highest honor 
attainable by an agent, membership in 
the Hall of Honor. Mr. Harvey is 
president of the Michigan State Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. 





New Officers Elected At 
Tri-State Congresses 


Among the speakers and topics at the 
New England Tri-State Congresses, 
June 26-28, were Wilbur W. Hartshorn, 
Metropolitan, “The Prospect of Today”: 
Roderick Pirnie, Massachusetts Mutual, 
“Objection Overruled”; Arthur Dalzell, 
manager field training, John Hancock, 
“Selling the Streamlined 
Paul Troth, publicity supervisor, Home 
Life, “Ideas That Click.” 

Commissioner Francis of Maine ad- 
dressed the conference in that state 
and in Vermont Commissioner Reginald 
T. Cole spoke. 

The new presidents of the associations 
of the three states are Harry E. Smith, 
New York Life, Maine Association; W. 
I’. Grant, Aetna Life general agent, for 
New Hampshire; and Bart Garrity for 
Vermont. 


Buyer”; and 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL MEETING 


Loomis, Fraser, Coffin Talk; Panel 
Discussions, Seminars and 


. Sales Talks Given 

The greatest number of agents ever 
to attend a Connecticut Mutual conven- 
tion were present at that company’s na- 
tional educational conference at Quebec, 
June 24-26. The program consisted of 
seminars, sales panel 
discussions and talks by home office and 


demonstrations, 


field men. 

Peter M. Fraser, vice-president, opened 
the meeting, after which President James 
Lee Loomis stressed the importance of 
men “of capacity and intelligence” for 
both the field and the home office forces. 

Vice-president Vincent B. Coffin an- 
ncunced the preliminary details of the 
agents’ plan, in a 
prior issue of The Eastern Underwriter. 

E. A. Starr, supervisor of employe 
insurance plans reported that for the 
first five months of 1941 this department 
showed a gain of 27%. 
the general agents on 
program were Claude Fisher, Des 
Moines; Charles J. Zimmerman, Chi- 
and William T. Earls, Cincinnati. 


pension published 


Among the 


cago, 


MRS. JAMES S. DOUGLAS DIES 
Mother of President of Mutual Life In- 


surance Co. Had Been Ill in Los 


Angeles With Pneumonia 


Mrs. Josephine Leah Douglas, mother 
of Lewis W. Douglas, president of Mu- 
tual Life, died in Los Angeles on July 
6 of pneumonia. She was the wife of 
James S. Douglas, who was founder of 
Douglas, Ariz.; was active in develop- 
ment of Bisbee and other Arizona com- 
munities, and for years had important 
mining properties in those areas. Lewis 
W. Douglas was at her bedside when 
she died. 





DAMAGED IN EARTHQUAKE 

The home office building of the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Life at Santa Barbara 
suffered the greatest damage of any of 
the city’s buildings in the earthquake 
of July 1. Walls were cracked and front 
of building shows long cracks on both 
sides of the main entrance. The com- 
pany is one of the Chapter 9 companies 
now in hands of Insurance Commis- 
sioner Caminetti, Jr. as conservator. 





Foster Vineyard, Aetna Life’s associate 
general agent with Gordon H. Camp- 
bell & Co., Little Rock, has been elected 
a director of the Little Rock Boy’s Club. 

x * * 














The two owners (ages 40 and 42) of an incorporated busi- 
ness worth $150,000 are willing to sell the business to their 100-odd 
employees, the present owners to be retained as managers of 
the business. The employees wish to buy the business but can 


raise only $3,800 in cash among them. 
How would you solve this situation with life insurance? 


All answers submitted to the Agency Department of this 
Company within the next 30 days will be acknowledged and 


rewarded. The answer judged best will win a cash award. 


THE MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Agency Department 


Columbus, Ohio 


| 


WHAT IS YOUR SOLUTION 
TO THIS ACTUAL BUSINESS 
INSURANCE SITUATION ? 
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David T. Hersch Agency 
Wins June Contest 


SECURITY 





LEADS MUTUAL 


D. T. Hersch Made President of “Top- 
Notchers”; Harry Levine Leads 


All Agents 
At the Security Mutual’s Atlantic City 
Convention, first place in June produc- 


tion went to the David T, Hersch agency, 
New York City. 

June business of the company 
Superintendent of 


Mable; the Hersch 


new 
was dedicated to 
Agencies, F. Leon 


office 


obtained 269% of its quota to win 


DAVID T. HERSCH 
the contest. The office was also first 
in paid-for business for the month. Mr. 
Hersch himself led the company in per- 
sonal production for the convention 
period—one year and a half—and for 





Y LEVINE 


HARR 


this achievement was honored with the 
presidency of the Top-Notchers Club, 
and presented with a plaque for the 
“highest premium income and superior 
persistency.” 

Another achievement of the agency 
was to place two men in first and second 
place for the month. First man was 
Harry Levine, who is also the company’s 
leading producer in the New York City 
area. 

Mr. Hersch was one of the principal 








Security Mut. Agents 
Sean “Today’s Market” 


CONVENE IN ATLANTIC CITY 





Give Clock to Pres. F. D. Russell; 
Awards Made to 1940-41 
Club Leaders 





“Selling in Today’s Market” was the 


theme of the Security Mutual conven- 
tion last week in Atlantic City. High- 
spots of the conference were the in- 


spirational address of President Freder- 
ick D. Russell and the presentation to 
him at the formal banquet of a beautiful 
mantel clock by David T. Hersch, New 
York City general agent, on behalf of 
the home office force, the general agents 


and field forces. 
Superintendent of Agencies F. Leon 
Mable called the convention to order 


and opened proceedings with an address 
on “Our Market Today.” 


Other speakers were as_ follows: 
Agency Secretary Norman T. Carson; 
Samuel! Berman, New York City, gen- 
eral agent; D. Roy Martinau, Syra- 
cuse; Ned R. Mann, Syracuse general 
agent; Milton Gordon, New York; 
George A. Spencer, Detroit general 
agent; Dr. William B. Aten, medical di- 
rector; F. D. Scudder, A. & H. special 
agent; Harold D. Farber, Buffalo gen- 
eral agent; C. A. Stiehm, Minneapolis 
general agent; David T. Hersch, New 
York City general agent; Arthur O. C. 
Cross, Buffalo; and George H. Dann. 
Binghamton, general agent. 

The last session was given over to 
an “Information Please” on which the 
board of experts were Francis P. Filos, 
New York; Charles B. Erwin, Little 
Rock general agent; B. A. Lowenstern, 
New York; Albert Yovits, New York 


City general agent; Samuel Ganz, New 
York City general agent; and Milton R. 
Polland, Milwaukee general agent. 
David T. Hersch, New York, was elect- 
ed president of the “Top-Notchers” Club 
and Charles B. Erwin, Little Rock, was 
named president of the “Select Circle” 
Club. 
Company 
Mr. Russell, 
Carson and 
Agencies Walter E. 
home office representatives 


officials attending included 
Mr. Mable, Dr. Aten, Mr. 
Assistant Superintendent of 
Thompson; special 


Russell C. 


Quackenbush and George R. Clark; Di- 
rector of Public Relations Robert S. 
Kohn; and Special Agent Scudder. 


‘Must Tell SEC of Plans 
| For Employes’ Pensions 





Latest requirement of Securities and 
| Exchange Commission is that there 
| be registration of employe pension 
| plans and the prospectuses to em- 
ployes invited to participate must be 
| seen by SEC before distribution. This 
|is something new on the part of SEC 
|and became public when Johns Man- | 
| ville was asked to register its pension | 
plan which it did June 11. Require- | 
| ment is apparently based upon an in- 
| terpretation of Securities Act of 1933. 








ELMER E. SILVER DIES 

Elmer E. Silver, 79, former Boston 
insurance man and past president of the 
Life Underwriters Association of that 
city, died July 7 in Woburn, Mass. Mr. 
Silver was a director of the Boston Safe 
& Deposit Trust Co., a trustee of Derby 
Academy, trustee and vice-president of 
Permanent Charity Fund, Inc.; presi- 
dent, Woburn Five-Cent Savings Bank 
and the Choate Memorial Hospital. He 
was also a member of Sons of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, Delta Kappa Epsilon 
and other Massachusetts clubs and as- 
sociations. 





speakers at the company’s convention 
last week in Atlantic City. His talk 
was on “Your Agency—A Cooperative 
Enterprise.” At the evening banquet, he 
presented a handsome mantle clock to 
President F. D. Russell on behalf of the 
agents, general agents and home office 
force of the company. 


| Studies Agents’ Pensions 
At the Virginia Beach regional 
convention of the Aetna Life last 
week Vice-president S. T. Whatley 
read a telegran from President 
Morgan B. Brainard in which the 
latter said that the question of the 
company’s giving pensions for full- 
time life insurance agents was being 
given most careful attention. It was 
being reviewed from all different 
angles and Mr. Brainard hoped event- 
ually the company would arrive at an 
intelligent solution of this problem. 








Dr. Heron Statistical Chief 
In British Food Ministry 


Dr. David Heron, 
five years was secretary 
Guarantee & Accident, is 
Woolton’s right-hand man at the Min- 
istry of ood. He is the Ministry’s 
director of statistics. The Food Minister 
himself is well-known in insurance cir- 


who for twenty- 
of the London 
now Lord 


cles, having been on the boards of the 
Royal and L. & L. & G. before joining 
the Cabinet. 

Dr. Heron, a Scotsman, took his de- 


gree at St. Andrew’s University, and is 


chairman of the board of studies in 
statistics at London University. His 
former colleagues at the Chartered In- 


Institute, of whose education 
committee he was chairman, have just 
made him a “presentation in principle” 

a presentation which, in the president’s 
words, “will, at Dr. Heron’s request, 
remain in abeyance until the end of the 
war.” The gift, it was suggested, would 
be a sum of money. 


surance 


New Cusieinaal Official 


Is on Host Committee 


Warner C. Wilson, 
of the Cincinnati Life 
sociation recently, is also serving as 
a member of the executive committee 
in charge of arrangements for the fifty- 
second annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
to be held in Cincinnati September 15- 
19. Chairman of that committee is Ray 
Hodges, home office general agent for 
the Ohio National Life. Lee B. Scheuer, 
State Mutual general agent whom Mr. 
Warner succeeds as president, is also a 
member of the committee. 

Mr. Wilson entered the life insurance 
business in 1911 as cashier for the Cin- 
cinnati agency of the Home Life of New 
York, continuing until 1918. During that 
entire period he attended the evening 
classes of the University of Cincinnati. 
He entered the officers’ training camp at 


elected president 
Underwriters As- 


Camp Taylor, and when he was dis- 
charged from the army in 1919 he re- 
turned to the Home Life at Cincinnati 


as special agent. In 1924 he was named 
manager for that company at Atlanta. 
He resigned in 1928 to go with the 
Guardian Life at Ailanta and in 1930 
returned to Cincinnati as associate man- 


ager of the Guardian Life, the position 
he now holds. He received his CLU 
designation in 1934. 


He was elected a director of the Cin- 
cinnati Life Underwriters Association in 
1936, served as its secretary in 1938 and 
1939 and was elected vice-president a 
year ago. 


GETS ACTUARIAL ASSIGNMENT 

In connection with the reorganization 
of the Michigan department of insur- 
ance, Wayne W. Garnett, actuary of 
the department, has been assigned pri- 
marily to actuarial work in connection 
with field examinations. 


BRITISH ACTUARIES COUNCIL 
The annual general meeting of the 
British Institute of Actuaries was held 
in London in June, the president, Wiiliam 
Penman, M.B.E., occupying the chair. 
The ballot taken to fill the vacancies 
arising in the Council resulted in the 
election of C. C. H. Drake, J. H. Gun- 
lake, H. J. Tappenden, C. F. Trustam 
and V. W. Tyler. 








Col. Danforth Played Part 
In Career of Sergeant York 





E, C. B. DANFORTH, JR. 

Colonel E. C. B. Danforth, Jr., until 
recently supervisor, Atlanta agency, Mu- 
tual Benefit, and now stationed at Camp 
Jackson, South Carolina, is the Captain 
Danforth of Warner picture, 
“Sergeant York,” Alvin 
C. York from a_ conscientious objector 
to the soldier who became one . the 
outstanding heroes of the A. E. in 
France. 

Colonel Danforth—then a captain—was 
in charge of new recruits entering Camp 
Gordon, Georgia, when he encountered 
the Tennessee mountaineer, Alvin York, 
an unmistakably sincere conscientious 
objector. York was an_ exceptional 
marksman and excellent army material 
in every way. Reluctant to see the 82nd 
Division lose a man of such caliber, 
Danforth bent every effort to persuade 
York that his greatest duty lay in serv- 
ing his country. Finally, Danforth and 
another officer were successful. York 
went overseas with his division and so 
distinguished himself that General Persh- 
ing acclaimed him the greatest civilian 
soldier of the war. 

Captain Danforth likewise served with 
distinction as a captain and later as a 
major of infantry. He was decorated 
three times for bravery in action and 
was awarded the Silver Star Medal with 
Palm. Now again serving with the U. 
S. Army, he was recently promoted from 
lieutenant-colonel to full colonel. Colo- 
nel Danforth has been associated with 
the Mutual Benefit since 1920. 


Brothers’ 


who converted 





GESSWEIN IN ROUND TABLE 

Pau] Gesswein, Raymond Ellis Agency 
of the Home Life in New York, is now 4 
member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table. He led the company in produc- 
tion in 1940, 


Ron Stever, CLU, Named 
Equitable General Agent 


Ron Stever, CLU has been appointed 
general agent for the Equitable Society 
at Pasadena. Mr, Stever was until re- 
cently with the Alexander Dewar agen 
cy. He is a graduate of the University 
of Southern California. 
insurance with 
1932, won membership in the companys 
Century Club, in the Quarter Million 
Dollar Club in 1934, in the Half Million 
Dollar Club in 1935, 1936 and 1937, the 


Million Dollar Club in 1938 and 1939 i 
and the Three-Quarter Million Dollat § 


Club in 1940. He is also a member 0 
the Million Dollar Round Table and the 
Los Angeles Chapter CLU. In 1939 he 


was voted the most valuable agent of 


the company. 


Mr. Stever is a director of the First | 


Trust & Savings Bank of Pasadena, 
chairman of the Pasadena Community 


Chest, and is active in the Junior Cham- j 


ber of Commerce of that city. 
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Companies of Britain 
Progress During War 


GREATER ASSETS AND INCOME 





Payments to Policyholders Also In- 
crease; Retroactive Dividend 


Action After War 





The Institute of Life Insurance made 
public this week some interesting facts 
about the situation with British life 
insurance companies in their war ex- 
perience. Despite the conflict the In- 
stitute says that the companies show 
increased assets, premium income and 
payments to policyholders, 

Payments to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries in the form of death benefits, 
payments on maturing policies and sur- 
render values paid out, amounted to 19% 
more than in the pre-war year of 1938 
and 2% more than in 1939, 

Although the mortality rate of the 
British life insurance companies was fa- 
vorable last year, total payments for 
death benefits to the families of pol- 
icvholders increased 12.4% in 1940 over 
1939 and 20% over 1938. A substantial 
portion of this increase was the result 
of other than war conditions, the report 
states. The number of war deaths among 
policyholders was relatively small in the 
case of most companies. One leading 
company reported that only 8% of its 
death claims were due to the war, while 
another large firm showed that only 3.3% 
of its death benefit payments were the 
result of the war. 

There was a marked reduction in the 
surrender of policies, such payments be- 
ing 24% less than in 1938. 

Assets 

In 1940 total life insurance assets in- 
creased 2.9% over the previous year. The 
net interest rate earned on these funds 
was 3.6% in 1940, against 3.8% in 1939 
and 4.0% in 1938. It is stated that most 
companies predict that the net earning 
rate will show continued reduction in the 
future, due to the present investment 
situation, by which practically no new 
investments are being acquired except 
government war loans, which offer a 
lower yield than the earning rate of the 
past. 

As for policy dividends, most compa- 
nies have postponed action until after 
the war, as an added safety precaution, 
at which time retroactive action will be 
taken. However, policies becoming death 
claims in the meantime will receive in 
many cases either the normal or specially 
established dividends, 

In 1940 life insurance companies made 
a notable contribution to the war financ- 
ing, making war loans their major if 
not their sole field of new investment. 

New sales of life insurance showed a 
decrease during 1940 as expected, though 
the Industrial business showed a much 
less than average decrease. In the Or- 
dinary department, new business was 
244% below 1939 and 39.7% below 1938, 
while in the Industrial department, new 
business was 6.6% under 1939 and 12% 


under 1938, 





SUGGESTS SALES RESEARCH 

Harold J. Cummings, agency vice- 
President, Minnesota Mutual, talking as 
chairman of the National Federation of 
Sales Executives, suggested that other 
lines of business might take a tip from 
the life insurance companies and estab- 
lish a nation-wide sales research bureau. 
The Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
feau of Hartford, supported by insur- 
ance companies, has shown what can be 
done by industry when its sources of 
inlormation are pooled. 


IOWA COMPANY HONORS FOUR 


Four employes of the National Life 
cf Des Moines, three of them assist- 
ant secretaries, were honored on the 
occasion of their twenty-fifth service 
anniversaries on July 1 at a banquet at- 
tended by about sixty officers, directors 
énd others. The four are Assistant Sec- 
retaries Fred W. Stuart, Fred A. Shep- 
ard, Emory H. Ruby and Cashier Tessa 

ouglas, ; 
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Just one of the many modern training 
facilities with which U.C. insures the 
finest service for its clientele 


UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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COMBINATION AUTO FORMS 

Revision of the standard auto fire, 
theft and collision policies to harmonize 
provisions common to both physical dam- 
age and liability policies, as announced 
last week, is another step in the direc- 
tion of providing better protection for 
policyholders. This step permits the is- 
suance of combination policies with uni- 
form common provisions. A large ma- 
jority of assureds who own their cars 
outright now buy combination policies 
against the physical damage and liability 
hazards and to have the common pro- 
visions uniform removes potential diffi- 
culties both assureds and insuring 
companies. 

The National Automobile Underwrit- 
ers Association, representing companies 
writing insurance against physical dam- 
age to cars, revised its policy contract 
more than a year ago and these latest 
amendments are to improve it further. It 
is not expected now that additional re- 
visions will be required in the near 
future. Today automobile owners will 
buy policies which are the result of long 
and sincere study with respect to every 
provision therein and which, based upon 
years of experience gathered by fire and 
casualty companies, represent the best 
protection that can be obtained. 


for 





NEW BOOK ON LAW OF 
FIDELITY BONDS 

Frank H. Deady, who has had a wide 
experience on the subject, has written 
a valuable book on “The Law of Fidelity 
Bonds,” which is published by The 
Rough Notes Co. There is little of a 
philosophical or critical nature about it, 
the text being concrete and each chapter 
is accompanied by titles of important 
cases. One of the interesting 
chapters has to do with losses covered 
under bonds, which includes state statute 
definitions of larceny, theft, embezzle- 
ment and forgery. In his summary of 

definitions Mr. Deady says in part: 


most 


“Larceny, theft embezzlement and 
forgery are defined by the statutes of 
the various states. At common law, 


larceny is the taking and carrying away 
from any place, at any time, of the 
personal property of another, without his 
consent, by a person not entitled to the 
possession thereof, feloniously, with in- 
tent to deprive the owner of his prop- 
erty permanently, and to convert it to 
the use of the taker or of some person 
other than the owner. Theft, at com- 


mor. law, is the taking of property of 
another with intent to defraud. There 
was no such crime at common law as 


embezzlemeit but, broadly speaking, it 


is the fraudulent appropriation of 
another’s property by a person to whom 
it has been entrusted or into whose 
hands it has lawfully come. Forgery, at 
common law, is the false making or 
materially altering, with intent to de- 
fraud, of any writing, which, if genuine, 
might apparently be of legal efficacy, or 
the foundation of a legal liability. 
‘Theft’ usually covers all situations 
known as ‘larceny.’ 

“Wrongful abstraction means the ‘un- 
authorized and illegal taking or with- 
drawing of funds, etc., and appropriation 
thereof to the taker’s benefit,’ and wilful 
misapplication means the wilful, un- 
authorized, and illegal application of em- 
ployer’s funds to employe’s use and bene- 
fit with intent to injure and defraud, 
but not necessarily with malice or ill 
will.” 

Among headings in Mr. 
Fidelity Bonds 
General Rules 
The Prin- 
Knowledge, Discovery 
Notice of Under Bond, 
Proof of Loss Under Bond, Limitations, 
Losses Covered Under Bond, Warranties 
Admissibility of 
Subro- 


3onds Contin- 


chapter 
Deady’s book are these: 
and Their Classifications, 
Relating to Fidelity 
cipal and Obligee, 


Bonds, 


Period, Loss 


and Representations, 
Evidence, Discharge of Surety, 
gation and Are Fidelity 
uous or Cumulative ? 

The last pages of the book reproduce 
forms, 





Homer W. Hanna, president of Hanna 
Insurance Agency in Charleston, W. Va., 
has been appointed West Virginia Un- 
employment Compensation Director by 
Governor M. M, Neely. The appoint- 
ment became effective July 1 with the 
term continuing to December 31, 1942. 
Mr. Hanna formerly was associated with 
the Elk Banking Co., later known as 
the Charleston Trust Co., resigning as 
managing director in 1929 to organize 
his own insurance agency. Last Fall he 
served as director of Governor Neely’s 
southern West Virginia campaign. 

ee 

Miss Genevieve Crosby, who is asso- 
ciated with the marine department of 
Omaha, Neb. service office, of the In- 
surance Co. of North America, recently 
visited the home office, in Philadelphia, 
where she met company executives, and 
spent some time viewing the rare fire 
relics on display in the company’s historic 
museum. Later, she visited New York 
and Washington, dD. 

x 

Julius F. Heller of the Boston agency 
of OBrion, Russell & Co. has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Association 
of Insurance Agents. He succeeds 
Charles W. Turner of Lynn, who is now 
serving in the U. S. Army. 

Se kk 


Crawford H. Ellis, Pan-American Life 
president, has been made chairman of 
Louisiana’s national defense council. 











FIELD 


EDWARD D. 


Edward D. Field, vice-president of the 
National Life Insurance Co. of Vermont, 
has been elected a director of the 113- 
year-old Vermont Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co., close neighbor of the ninety-one- 
year-old National Life. The fire com- 
pany, oldest and largest in the state, 
has as its home office a_ building in 
which the National Life, in its infancy, 
rented home office space, and the first 
president of the Vermont Mutual Fire, 
Daniel Baldwin, was the first policy- 
holder in the National Life when it be- 
gan business in 1850. Notwithstanding 
the long and friendly relationship be- 
tween the two companies, the election 
of Mr. Field is the first instance in which 
an officer of the neighboring life insur- 
ance company has been called to sit on 
the fire company board. 

ee 


Mrs. K. S. Moe, mother of Waldemar 
J. Moe, Portland (Ore.), general ad- 
juster of Fire Companies Adjustment 
3ureau, recently returned to United 
States from Norway. In leaving Nor- 
way it was necessary for her to go home 
by way of Sweden, Germany, Switzer- 
land and Italy. She is 83 years old and 
this is her twenty-third trip to this 
country. 

x * * 

Berkeley Cox, chairman of the Hart- 
ford Housing Authority, presided at the 
second of a series of weekly community 
sings at the grounds of the Hartford 
Seminary Foundation on Sunday night 
last. The Jubilee Melody Singers were 
heard. Mr, Cox is associate counsel, 
Aetna Life. 

* * * 


S. F. Ricketts has been appointed by 
the Halifax Insurance Company to 
supervise in the provinces of British 
Columbia and Alberta the company’s in- 
spection services. He will work out of 
the Vancouver office. 

* «= *& 

George A. Bowles, Virginia Commis- 
sioner, will be one of the speakers at 
the annual convention of the Virginia 
I‘raternal Congress to be held at Old 
Point Comfort July 12, 

* ok 


Marion B. Warren, Louisiana agent 
for the America Fore Group with head- 
quarters in New Orleans, and Mrs. Anna 
Alvarado of Richmond, Va., will be mar- 
ried July 29 in Richmond. Mr. Warren 


was formerly supervisor for America 
Fore in Virginia. 
* * 
A. W. Ek, veteran secretary of the 


Imperial Life, who has been in insurance 
for fifty years, is being honored this 
month by his company. 











Louis Roushon 


HAROLD SMYTH 


Harold Smyth, general agent of Na- 
tional Life of Vermont since 1936, is new 
president of Hartford Life Underwriters 
Association, He was formerly president 
of Hartford General Agents & Managers 
Association. Frank Alberts, Connecticut 
General, is now first vice-president of 
Hartford association; Thomas Hensey, 
John Hancock manager, is second vice- 
president, and Hollis L. Woods, Mutual 
Benefit general agent, is secretary-treas- 
urer. 

ok * * 

Elizabeth Wallis Gardiner, daughter of 
Harry Gardiner, general agent of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life, 225 Broad- 
way, New York City, and Mrs, Gardiner 
will marry Albert Theodore Dittman on 
July 28 at All Saints’ Episcopal Church, 
Bay Head, N. J. Miss Gardiner attended 
Dana Hall and Pine Manor schools. Mr. 
Dittman is coach and physical instructor 
at Somerville, N. J., High School. While 
attending Albright College he played 
football and was intercollegiate boxing 
champion. Upon leaving Albright he 
went to Columbia where he received his 
degree. 

* * * 

W. J. Hastie has been elected a di- 
rector of the Western Assurance and 
British America, succeeding the late E. 
R. Wood. Mr. Hastie is secretary and 
a director of the Central Canada Loan 
& Savings Co. and vice-president of 
the Toronto Savings & Loan Co. of 
Petersborough, Canada. 

* * * 

E. A. Roberts, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel, Minnesota Mutual Life, has 
been elected trustee of the Gyro Inter 
national Perpetuation Fund. He _ was 
formerly president. 

x * x 


P. K. Lutken, president Lamar Life, 
has been named chairman of the Radio 
Defense Committee in Mississippi by Lee 
Robinson, Mississippi Civilian Defense 
chief. Last week Mr. Lutken was it- 















Up ark lia eibeaina a abs 40 5 


stalled as president of the Jackson) 


(Miss.) Rotary Club. 
x * x 
Jane Mercer Abbott, daughter 0! 
Henry W. Abbott, Massachusetts Mt- 
tual, New York City, and Mrs. Abbott, 
will marry John Albert Field at Christ 
Church, Bronxville, N. Y., July 12. 
+ * a 
Alfred B. McDonald, formerly westef! | 
Canada superintendent of the Union of | 
Paris at Winnipeg, is now a commis | 
sioned lieutenant with the Royal Cana 
dian Artillery. 
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Safety of the Skyscraper 
That the most difficult type of build- 
to destroy is the skyscraper, 
furnishes theme of a report made to the 
American Institute of Architects by Wil- 
liam Orr Ludlow, prominent architect, 
who designed many of New York’s large 
He doesn’t think they need 


worry about bombing. 


bulidings. 


Reports from war stricken cities are 
hat bombers, for the sake of safety, 
t attack cities by “altitude bombing,” 





t 






with bombs released from a height of 


) feet or more. These bombs, after 





expending their 
drop nearly vertically, and for that rea- 
son Mr. Ludlow feels that the pitched 


300 


roofs of many skyscrapers are an addi- 


horizontal acceleration 


tional factor of safety as bombs hitting 
them would generally be diverted from 
their course. Should a bomb hit a sky- 
scraper it would not penetrate far. 
“Even where skyscrapers are thickest, 


the proportion of ground area covered 
by them is relatively small,” he said. 


1is aim at an area where sky- 
scrapers were numerous, but if he landed 
bomb in that area the chances might 





be one in twenty to one in a hundred 

Mf a skyscraper’s being hit rather than 

a lower building.” 

Continuing he said: 

“Another hazard of the low building 
ared by the skyscraper except 

in its first three stories is the damage 

done by flying debris and the shattering 

f compressed air, as the explosion 

1 bomb upon striking the ground 

is upward. Poison gas, too, rarely rises 












more than thirty feet above ground 
level 


‘A real argument against the com- 
tive safety of the skyscraper is that 
air raid is likely to cause panic, and 
it takes a much longer time to 
pty a skyscraper than a low building. 
fact makes it necessary for city 
authorities to provide for organization 
avoid the hazards of panic, over- 
wding of dangerous streets in at- 
escape and providing adequate 
for refuge. 
is true that in many cases persons 
in skyscrapers would be more liable to 
panic than those in low buildings as they 
may reasonably feel more exposed and 
re readily hear terrifying noises 
and see terrifying sights. Recognition 
ot the real facts should dispel unneces- 
sary fears and misapprehensions. 
“Occupants of skyscrapers should also 
emember from what has happened in 
land that daylight bombing of cities 
S proved too hazardous to bombers, 
and so practically all attacks of this sort 
carried on at night, when the average 
yscraper is quite empty of occupants.” 
Discussing the fire hazard in peace 
nes he sees little danger to skyscrapers 















































because of their steel columns, girders 
and beams helping each other in distri- 
buting the load. It is possible to burn 
an entire story of a steel construction 
building without material damage t 
another story. An outside wall of a 
twelfth story could be knocked out with- 
out damaging the story below or above. 
Then, too, the floors are generally re- 
inforced concrete slabs, difficult for a 
fire to penetrate. 
7” a ca 


The Late Walter E. Pearson 


Walter E. 
ly & Pearson, 


Pearson of Bates, Live- 
Portland, Ore., general 
agents, who died recently, was one of 
the most prominent insurance men of 
the Northwest. He left two sons whe 
are in the insurance business: Davis, 
associated with his father, and Walter 
:., Jr, who is with the General Ex- 
change Insurance Corporation at Port- 
> 

Northwest Insurance News ran this 
account of his career: 

“Mr. Pearson, who came t 
in 1908 from 
I 


Portland 
wl ere he was 
or at the time of 
and brillant 
and public affairs. 
as state treasurer by 
H. Martin when 
Holman became a 
r, but did not run 


i lid not ru 
the omece in 
o 4 





Orn, WaS a 
his death and | 


insuran 








career in 





+f 3 
He was appointe 
ex-Governor 
Treasurer 


Charles 
Rufus C 


1940 because of 
is personal business. How- 
was elected to the Oregon 
the 1940 campaign. 
Pearson was a member of 
rtland Chamber of Commerce, 
country club on club, 
nic, Knight T 


1. e ler in th 








ittee of the } 





mittee. 

“He was born in Richmond, Va., Sep- 
tember 23, 1874, the son of a Bapti 
minister, and attended Front Royal 
school, Virginia; Glade Spring academy 
and Richmond college at Ricl Va 
At the start of his career he rail 
road plove, later becom a shippin 
clerk for a jobbing house, and manager 
of a flour mill. In 1896 he became man- 


1 agency 








emp 





acer of the Flat Top insurance 


of Bluefield, West Va. He came to the 
acific Coast in 1908, and in 1910 be- 
came a member of the insurance firm 





of McCargar, Bates & Lively. w 
later became Bates, Lively & Pearson 
He married Miss Virginia Johnston in 
Bluefield, W. Va. in 1901. They are the 


parents of three children, a dai 





x a x 


Marie Young 

No one in the insurance business that 
I know answers more questions over 
the telephone than Marie Young of the 
New York State Insurance Department, 
who is associated with the brokerage 
department under Joseph A. Lawler, 
New York City manager of the division 


and her answers are speedy, accurate and 
courteous. 

\s there are thousands of brokers 
in New York alone and all of them have 
a well developed bump of curiosity, as 
well as necessity, a number of them 
think of the Department every time 
they get a knotty licensing problem. 
Many of them who are in one line of 
insurance want to know whether they 
can write another line: so they telephone 
the Department. Most of the questions 
that come up have to do with the licens- 
ing law in some form or other and how 
it applies to individuals. Many people, 
not now licensed call up to find out how 
to take examinations. The questions 
are not confined to New York City, as 
many come from the suburbs. 

Miss Young, who attended New York 
City schools, joined the Department 


the complaint bureau, from whi 


was transferred to the brokerage bureau. 








* % x 


Where Was the Traffic Cop? 


In the course of playing up traffic vio- 





lation as an added mark of glamour i: 
personalities about whom they write the 


latest example appears in the magazine 
Life. It runs an illustrated story of a 
cinema star, Carole Landis, and a girl 
whom Life designates as “Carole Landis 
No. 1 Fan.” She is Peggy McKenna of 
Oak Park, IIl., also a beauty. 

Printing a picture of both these young 
women stretched on the California beach 
Life captions it as follows: 

“Under the California sun Carole Lan- 
dis and her idolatrous fan, Peggy Mc- 
Kenna, take a nap on the sand dunes 


oA 








wood in Carole’s new 
at 80 miles per hour; s i 
Del Mar country and wound up at Car- 
mel and Monterey. They tried to swim 
in the Pacific here, but found the water 
much too cold.” 





* * * 


“Punch” One Hundred Years Old 


1941 marks the centenary of a de- 





lightful human contemporary of ours, the 
English magazine, “Punch.” In an up- 
side-down world i thing tc 








have a magazine like 
restores one’s sense 

i me that there still 
, a wholesome se 
not certain 

to be born, 
f anew 
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Putting “And Or” Out of 


Commission 






in the law 
to an even 
has made 


this ‘and/or 





questi it quotes iearne 


authority in support of its opinion 












‘and/or’ is ‘a baffling symbol, a disin 
genuous modernistic hybrid, inept and 
irritating. It characterizes ‘and/or’ as 
‘a Janus-faced verbal monstrosity, neither 
word nor phrase, the child of the brain 
of some one too lazy to express his 
precise meaning ll to know 
what he did mean.’ It condemns its use 





r too dull 














in a document before the court and 
leaves the pointed suggestion that 
matter henceforth lik come 
iyidication its omissic | be higl 
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Support Passage of 
Fire Prevention Acts 





AGENTS AND COMPANIES UNITE 





Suggested Fire Prevention Ordinance of 
National Board Backed By Agents 
Throughout Country 


Launching of a nation-wide program 
seeking to strengthen national defense 
through wide adoption of a comprehen- 
fire prevention ordinance was an- 
nounced Wednesday by Charles W. 
Schoelzel, chairman of the fire preven- 
tion committee of the National Associa- 


sive 


tion of Insurance Agents, and W. E. 
Mallalieu, general manager of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. 

In a personal letter to officers of 850 
state and local associations of insurance 
agents who are affliated with the na- 
tional body, Mr. Schoelzel pointed out 
that enactment and enforcement of the 
up-to-date fire prevention ordinance sug- 


gested by the National Board would 
materially help to prevent fire. He said 
that the local agents of the capital 


stock insurance companies could render 
no service of more wide-spread benefit 
to their country at the present time 
than by organizing their communities to 
urge authorities to adopt the suggested 
ordinance. 
National Board Approved Plan 

Mr. Mallalieu pointed out that at its 
annual meeting in May the National 
30ard approved a plan to seek adoption 
and enforcement of its suggested fire 
prevention ordinance in cities throughout 
the country. This program to safeguard 
lives and property during the present 
emergency, he said, supplements the fire 
prevention work which the National 
Board is performing for the Army and 
Navy. 

“The proper safeguarding of industry 
against fire is of vital importance today,” 


Mr. Mallalieu said. “With many man- 
ufacturing plants at work on defense 
orders it is of the utmost importance 


to reduce the likelihood of fire. Many 
plants are running three shifts. Many 
of them are taking on work foreign to 
their former operations, new materials 
and processes are being introduced and 
general business is being speeded up. 
Excess production, especially in agricul- 
ture, must be stored; cotton, which has 
a high hazard, is an outstanding example 
of the necessity of supervision of storage 
which it is not now receiving. 

“It is therefore of vital importance at 
this time to give adequate authority to 
fire departments to make _ inspections 
and require suitable safeguards in the 
storage and handling of volatile and 
flammable materials. 

“The authority which the ordinance 
gives the local fire departments to pre- 
scribe regulations for fire prevention 
and fire protection in connection with 
such hazardous materials and processes 
is absolutely essential if local authorities 


are to maintain effective control over 
the danger of fires.” 
Mr. Mallalieu said that some cities 


in different sections of the country had 
already adopted the 1941 model fire pre- 
vention ordinance and found it a definite 
help in preventing and controlling fire. 
Agents’ Leaders Endorse Program 
Payne H. Midyette of Tallahassee, 
Fla., president of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents; R. W. For- 
shay of Anita, Iowa, vice-president of 
the association, and Sidney O. Smith of 
Gainesville, Ga., chairman of the asso- 
ciation’s executive committee, have en- 


dorsed the program for adoption of the 
suggested fire prevention ordinance. 

Mr. Mallalieu explained that the sug- 
gested fire prevention ordinance of the 
National Board provides for creation of 
a bureau of fire prevention in the local 
fire departments. The ordinance gives 
the bureau authority to enforce all laws 
and ordinances covering: 

1. The prevention of fires. 

2. The storage and use of explosives 
and inflammables. 

3. The installation and maintenance of 
atitomatic and other private fire alarm 
systems and fire extinguishing equip- 
ment. 

4. The maintenance and regulation of 
fire escapes. 

_ 5. The means and adequacy of exit, 
in case of fire, from factories, schcols, 
hotels, lodging houses, asylums, hosni- 
tals, churches, halls, theatres, amphi- 
theatres and all other places in which 
numbers of persons work, live or con- 
gregate. 

6. The 

origin 


the cause, 
of fires. 


investigation of 
and circumstances 





DANFORTH 30TH ANNIVERSARY 
On July 1 Ralph S. Danforth, assist- 


ant secretary, celebrates his thirtieth 
anniversary with the Millers National 


Co, He started in 1911 as an inspector 
for the company traveling southern TIIli- 
nois and in 1913 was made manager of 
the inspection department. Several years 
later he became automobile department 
manager, and in 1928 was made superin- 


Defense Meeting July 15 

John C. Blackall, Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Connecticut, chairman of the 
special committee of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commissioners to 
cooperate in the national defense pro- 
gram, has called a meeting of the com- 
mittee to be held with Louis H. Pink, 
Superintendent of Insurance of New 
York, at New York City July 15 at 11 
a.m. Other commissioners expected to 
attend are John B. Gontrum of Mary- 
land, Matthew H. Taggart of Pennsyl- 
vania and Charles F. J. Harrington of 
Massachusetts. One of the principal 
matters to be discussed will be the cas- 
ualty coverages under the War Depart- 
ment program. 


Report Mass. Mutual Bill 

The Massachusetts legislative insur- 
ance committee has reported out the 
non-assessable policy bill, sponsored by 
the New England Mutual Insurance As- 
sociation. A similar bill was recently 
enacted by the New Hampshire legisla- 
ture, leaving Massachusetts as the only 
state which does not permit the non- 
assessable policy to be written. The 
committee recommended by a vote of 
6 to 5 a resolve for a study of the ques- 
tion by a recess committee. 

It is expected that the measure will 
be fought out intensively through the 
legislature. The close vote by which 
the bill was reported from committee 
indicates probability of a close fight, with 





strong opposition seeking to get the 
original bill substituted for the com- 


mittee report. 


NEW ADJUSTING FIRM 

Weinzimmer, Duboff & Mitnick Ad- 
justment Bureau, Inc., New York City, 
has been chartered by the New York 
Secretary of State with capital of 100 
shares non par value stock to engage 
in the business of insurance adjusters. 
David Finck, Thea Reinhard, Lawrence 








tendent of agencies. He was elected Meyer are directors and subscribers, all 
assistant secretary in 1930. of 84 William Street, New York City. 
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emergency. 


coverage. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 
THROUGH 
FIRE DEFENSE 


The National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
celebrating now its 75th year of fire prevention 
work, has placed all of its facilities at the dis- 
posal of the Government during this national 


Every effort should be made to 
Avoid loss by fire. 
Reduce the hazards of fire. 








Protect the businessman and property 
holder against financial 
by proper and complete insurance 


misfortune 











FIRE ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA 
LUMBERMEN'S INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE RELIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


401 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE, MARINE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 




















Beckwith Assistant 

Manager of E.U.A, 
TO ASSIST GEORGE F. NEILEy 
Beckwith Now Serving as Assistant 


Manager of Western Actuarial Bu. 
reau; Armour Institute Graduate 





R. M. Beckwith, assistant manager of 
the Western Actuarial Bureau, has just 
been named assistant manager of the 
Eastern Underwriters Association, to he 
associated with George F. Neiley, who 
assumed his responsibilities as manager 
of the E.U.A. on July 1. The position 
of assistant manager has been created 
by the executive committee, it being felt 
necessary that the manager have further 
executive assistance in carrying to a sue 
cessful conclusion the large program of 
the association. H. Belden Sly, secre. 
tary of the association, will continue in 
that office. 

Mr. Beckwith was born in Joliet, Ill, 
and after graduating from the high school 
of that city in 1917 enlisted in the Ma. 
rine Corps and had two years of service 
during the first World War. Following 
that service he was awarded a scholar. 
ship in the Department of Fire Protec. 
tion Engineering at Armour Institute of 
Technology of Chicago by the Western 
Actuarial Bureau and he graduated from 
that Institute in 1924 with the degree 
of Bachelor of Science. He was imme- 
diately employed by the Michigan In- 
spection Bureau, with which he remained 
until 1927 when he came to the Western 
Actuarial Bureau under the management 
of the late J. V. Parker. He was ap- 
pointed assistant manager of the West- 
ern Actuarial Bureau in December, 1935, 

Mr. Beckwith is favoraly known toa 
large number of Eastern fire insurance 
company executives. His experience 
equips him for the important position 
he will assume as soon as he can be 
released from his present engagement. 





Honor Bell at Dinner 

Fifty executives, department heads and 
senior fieldmen of the Western depart- 
ment of the companies of the National 
Fire Group organized a final tribute 
party at the Union League Club in Chi- 
cago to retiring General Manager George 
Bell on Monday evening, June 30. 
President F. D. Layton of the compa- 
nies expressed appreciation of Mr. Bell’s 
thirty years of service to the compa- 
nies. Associate Manager L. Ross Hana- 
walt presided as toastmaster and Asso- 
ciate Manager Edwin H. Forkel pre- 
sented a memorial book signed by all 

members of the Western department. 


NEW VA. LOCAL BOARD SOUGHT 

Organization of a local board in the 
Northern Neck section of Virginia is the 
next objective of Samuel Bigelow, man- 
ager of the Virginia Association of In- 
surance Agents. Mr. Bigelow visited 
the section last week, calling on some 
of the agents eligible for membership in 
a board. He plans to launch the organt- 
zation drive some time this month. Some 
agents in the section are not eligible due 
to the fact that they are representing 
mutuals or reciprocals. The Northern 
Neck is strictly an agricultural section 
with no railroads and comparatively few 
towns, 


SPECIAL FOR GLENS FALLS 

The Glens Falls and the Commerce 
announce the appointment as of July 
16 of Arthur J. Lehwaldt as special 
agent to service Colorado, Wyoming 
and New Mexico for the Glens Falls 
and to take care of the interests of the 
Commerce in Colorado and Wyoming. 
He will take over the duties of Special 
Agent John P. Carroll who has resigned. 


RICHMOND CO. AGENTS ELECT 

The Richmond County, N. Y., Assocta- 
tion of Local Agents has re-elected 
Harold F. Matthius as president. John 
K. Bainbridge is vice-president and_L. 
Waldo Horton secretary-treasurer. The 
annual golf tournament was held June 
20 at the Richmond County Country Club. 
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National Union Fire 
Marks Anniversaries 


THOMAS AND YATES TEN YEARS 


Luncheon for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent July 9; Strouss 35 Years 
With the Company 


historic mile- 


year is another 
National 


in the history of the 


This 
stone 


Union Fire of Pittsburgh, denoting as 
it does the fortieth anniversary of the 
company, and July has added significance 
as it marks the tenth anniversary of the 





JOHN M. THOMAS 


new administration. On July 7, 1931, 
John M. Thomas was elected president 
of the company, and on July 20, 1931, 
Henry A. Yates assumed the vice-presi- 
dency. Both have enjoyed a long and 
honorable career in fire insurance. 
Mr. Thomas came to the National 


HENRY A. YATES 


Union following successful important po- 
sitions with other companies and _ since 
succeeding to his present position has 
continued to be active in other direc- 
tions. Currently, aside from serving on 
important committees of various asso- 
Clations, he is vice-president of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters and 
a director of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Mr. Yates likewise is well known 
among the insurance fraternity and his 
ability recognized through appointment 
on important committees with both jur- 
isdictional and national organizations. 

© commemorate these anniversaries, 
a luncheon was held at the Pittsburgh 
Athletic Association on Wednesday ten- 
dered by the staff and a fitting memento 





“A Dream at Deer’s Head Inn” by 
George F. Krank Recalls Old Days 


George F. Krank, veteran New York 
special agent at Albany for the Hanover 
Fire and long a prominent member of the 
well known New York “Old Association,” 
last week visited Deer’s Head Inn at Elis- 
abethtown and his account of his stay, en- 
titled “A Dream at Deer’s Head Inn,’ will 
be read with keen interest by all those who 
used to gather at “Old Association” meet- 
igs in July at Saranac Lake. 


On my way to Plattsburg one after- 
noon last week I decided to spend the 
night at Elizabethtown and, qu te natu- 
rally, parked my car under the elms lin- 
ing the one-time famous trick golf course 
which was laid out by the late Ben Stet- 
son himself when he was the proprietor 
of the famous hostelry “known from 
coast to coast” and the favorite meeting 
place for insurance men for many years. 

The golf course is now a hay field and 
the ingenious devices, such as bridges, 
tunnels, etc., have been stored away. As 
I looked at the field I wondered what 
Ben would say if he could see this. 

I then entered the inn and registered 
and looked around the office. Everything 
is just the same, even to the old pictures 
and antiques, but what struck me force- 
fully was the large oil painting of Ben 
(in his usual white knickers and brown 
sport coat, and the pipe) hanging on the 
wall near the fireplace. It is a very real- 
istic painting, and the longer you look 
at it, the more it seems to come to life, 
and he seemed to say: “Here I am, still 
looking after you old-timers.” 

“Jim” DeLong Golf Course 

After a good dinner I took a walk down 
to the “Cobble Hill” golf course on the 
outskirts of the village. This is a small, 
nine-hole course laid out by our esteemed 
agent and prominent insurance man and 
surveyor of the north country, “Jim” De- 
Long. This course, I have been told by 
prominent golfers, is one of the most 
picturesque courses in the country, and 
each hole bears a patriotic name such 
as “Old Glory,” etc. 

In the cemetery lies the remains of 
the late esteemed and beloved “Jim” 
Swinnerton of Continental fame, Eliza- 
bethtown was his Summer home. 

I returned to the inn somewhat tired 
and, as it was pretty cool and windy 
outside, I sat down in a large, comfort- 
able chair opposite the painting of Ben. 
I dropped my cigar and went to sleep. 

I dreamed that it was the year 1918 
and I was returning from a meeting of 
the Old Association at Saranac Lake. 
(In those days the eastern New York 
men always stopped in Elizabethtown 
both on their way up to the meeting 
and on the way back.) All the old-timers 
were there, with Ben in the center wel- 
coming us all “Home Again.” I saw 
3ill Hadley with his inimitable camera 
slung over his shoulder (a great friend 
of the Old Association is Bill), Jack 
Dacey and Louis Breed together as al- 
ways, “Judge” Lovett and Alex Bates, 
3111 Lenox, Tom Naulty, Bert’ Maxwell, 
Ed Jessup, Harry “Spike” Nugent, 
George Brinley, Bill Hunter, Dick Van 
Vranken, “Baron” Hornbostel, and, high 
ho, here comes Jim Perry offering to buy 
a drink for the whole gang and Ben 
Stetson reminding Jim that “Ben Stet- 
son always buys the last drink”—which 
he always did. 

The ladies were very charming and 





of the occasion was presented to Mr. 
Thomas and Mr. Yates. 

The affair had added significance, for 
at the same time the thirty-fifth anni- 
versary of W. A. Strouss, assistant treas- 
urer, was fittingly recognized. Mr. 


Strouss entered the employ of the Na- 
tional Union on July 9, 1906, in a cleri- 
cal capacity, subsequently assuming more 
important duties through the accounting 
branch and in his present position de- 
votes his attention to financial and real 
estate activities. 


reserved until Jim Perry started the 
orchestra and we all went to the ball- 
room and danced the waltz and the two- 
step, Jim complained, as he did every 
year, about the posts interfering with his 
dancing, and Ben promised to remove 
them at the close of the season, which 
promise he made regularly each Summer. 

Suddenly I awoke with a chill, rubbed 
my eyes, and looked up at Ben’s face, 
and it was radiant with a smile and he 
seemed to say: “Well, old-timer, you're 
not the young fellah you were in those 
days. Now you need rest and sleep 
and you better go upstairs and go to 
bed”—which advice I promptly took and 
had a wonderful, real sleep. Up early 
in the morning and a good breakfast and 
a last look around the old place and on 
my way, feeling very happy over my lone 
reunion at Ben Stetson’s Deer's Head 
Inn. 


London Institute Still 
An Active Influence 


President A. MacDonald, who occu- 
pied the chair at the annual meeting of 
the Insurance Institute of London, de- 
clared in his address that the institute 
had again proved itself an active in- 
fluence in insurance. 

“The institute,” he said, “deserves the 
support of all engaged or employed in 
the great business of insurance, and in 
spite of its restricted scope during the 
war I feel confident that its membershi> 
will be maintained. The institute will 
have very heavy responsibilities when 
peace is restored and it is incumbent 
upon us to maintain its strength so that 
it may be able to render this service 
when the time comes.” 

Arthur E. Morgan, general manager 
of the London: Assurance, was unani- 
mously elected president for the session 
1941-42, and W. Walker, manager 
of the Union Assurance Society, deputy- 
president. 





Nothing Learned Concerning 
Missing Mrs. Mary Henry 


Up to Wednesday of this week nothing 
had been heard concerning Mrs. Marv 
Botts Holmes Henry, wife of Frederick 
Henry, member of the insurance agency 
of F. A. Henry & Co., Ripley, Tenn., 
who has been missing from her home 
since February 24. She had been work- 
ing in her husband’s insurance office. 
A reward of $500 is being offered for 
information as to Mrs. Henry. 

Following is a description of Mrs. 
Henrv: age 28; height 5 feet 6 inches; 
weight 115 pounds; eyes dark brown, 
rather larve; hair dark brown, verv 
coarse in texture; worn parted on left 
side, held back with bobbie pins, curled 
over ears and in soft roll across back; 
teeth, medium size with yellowish tinge; 


perfect with no fillings or cavities; 
upper teeth protrude slightly. Com- 
plexion, smooth, olive, rather pallid; 


build, very slender: broad square should- 
ers and slim hips. Feet long and nar- 
row, wears a size 64%,AAAA, scar, very 
small, on right side of face, little below 
cheek bone. Hands, long and slender, 
with long oval shape nails. 





FRANK S. ENNIS RECUPERATING 

Frank S. Ennis, advertising and pub- 
licity manager of America Fore, is re- 
covering in New Rochelle Hospital, New 
Rochelle, N. Y., from an emergency ap- 
rendectomy. 


MORRIS COUNTY LOCAL BOARD 

The Morris County, N. J., Association 
of Insurance Agents has been formed 
with a membership of twenty agents. 
Officers are Sidney K. Howell, Morris- 
town, president; James A. Smith, Madi- 
son, vice-president, and James W. 
Rogers, Dover, treasurer. 








UNDERWRITERS ASS’N MEETS 


Semi-Annual Meeting At Syracuse; 
“Old Association” Votes for 1942 
Gathering At Saranac Lake 
The semi-annual meeting of the Un- 
derwriters Association ot New York 
State was held Tuesday at the Syracuse 
Hotel in Syracuse, N. Y. President 
James A. Ryan presided and there were 
about 100 members present. A rousing 
welcome was extended to Secretary 
“Larry” Daw on his return from an ex- 
tended leave of absence. The compa- 
nies’ committee was represented by As- 
sistant Manager Rice, who spoke on 
relations between the companies’ com- 
mittee and the fieldmen’s organization. 
District managers from various parts 
of the state were also present and Mr. 
Daw announced that the new regional 
arrangement was working out in a satis- 
factory manner and to the best interests 

of the business in general. 

Immediately after the business meet- 
ing the “Old Association” convened with 
“Bill” Ross presiding. A motion was 
passed unanimously that the 1942 meet- 
ing of the association be held at Saranac 
Inn, Upper Saranac Lake, where annual 
gatherings were held until 1927. On 
Tuesday afternoon the “Old Association” 
annual outing was held at the Syracuse 
Yacht Club, Oneida Lake, with golf and 
other sports featuring the program. At 
the annual dinner prizes were awarded. 





TO HOLD GOLF MEET JULY 23 


Mercer, Middlesex and _ Burlington 
County Agents Associations to Play 
at Forsgate Club; Zelley Chairman 
Golf playing members of the Mercer, 

Middlesex and Burlington county associa- 

tions of agents in New Jersey will gather 

Wednesday, July 23, for their annual joint 

outing and golf tournament at Forsgate 

Country Club, Forsgate Farms, near 

Cranberry, N. J. Frank R. Zelley, Tren- 

ton, president of the Mercer County As- 

sociation, is general chairman of the out- 
ing committee and promises an attractive 
program. 

The executive committee of the New 
Jersey Association of Agents plans to 
meet in the morning before golf gets un- 
der way. Hubert M. Farrow, Red Bank, 
state president, is expected and may pre- 
side. 


ROCHESTER BOARD PICNIC 

The Underwriters Board of Rochester, 
N. Y., will hold its annual picnic next 
Wednesday, July 16, at Point Pleasant, 
on Irondequoit Bay. The program will 
include various sporting events in the 
afternoon, to be followed by dinner and 
dancing in the evening. The picnic com- 


mittee consists of Robert E. Consler, 
general chairman; Barry Budlong, Joe 
Connor, Bert Hershberg, Robert M. 


Markin, Harold A. Pye, Donald W. Saun- 
ders, John F. Schroth, Charles R. Hag- 
gerty, Frank Spiegel and Louis Hawes. 
Fred Weismiller will again be in charge 
of the races. 





ALLIANCE OFFICE IN N. Y. 
The Alliance of Philadelphia, member 
of the Insurance Co. of North America 
Group, has opened a metropolitan coun- 
ter at 60 East Forty-second Street, New 


York City, under the management of 
James A. Roe. Elmer B. Cowan is as- 
sistant manager and Bernard W. Gra- 


ham underwriter. The Alliance was for- 
merly represented by O’Brien & O’Brien, 
Inc., 90 John Street. 





SAVANNAH AGENTS ELECT 
Hugh Hill has been elected president 
of the Savannah, Ga., Insurance Agents 
Association. J. S. Epsy was named vice- 
president; Olin McIntosh, secretary- 
treasurer. 


DECLARES DIVIDEND 

Directors of the Reinsurance Corp. of 
New York have declared a dividend of 
7%, cents per share on the outstanding 
stock, payable July 15, 1941, to stock- 
holders of record July 5, 1941. This 
dividend is the same as declared in June 
during previous years. 
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Georgia Hearing on 

New HOLC Contract 
WILL BE HELD NEXT FRIDAY 
Commissioner Parker Feels There Is No 


Substantial Change in Payments 
by the SCA 





The Insurance Commissioner of Geor- 
via, Homer C. Parker, has extended for 
the third time the limit under the old 
fire insurance contract between the Stock 
Company Association and the Home 
Owners Loan Corporation. On Friday, 
July 18, he will hold a hearing on the 
new contract of May 1, 1941, to deter- 
mine whether its provisions may be det- 

the best interests of fire 
In a letter to fire companies 


rimental to 


insurance. 
Mr. Parker said last week: 

“We have given careful consideration 
and made a thorough study of the 


amended agreement, as well as the sup- 
plemental agreement executed in con- 
nection therewith, between the Stock 


Company Association and the Home 
Owners Loan Corporation. 
“While this contract differs from the 


1940 contract in that instead of a 25% 
payment out of the premiums to the 
Home Owners Loan Corporation for in- 
spection it provides for such compen- 
sation monthly as may be agreed upon 
as reasonable for services performed, 
we feel that there is no substantial 
change and that it may prove detrimen- 
tal to the best interests of the fire in- 
surance business. 

“We also feel that if the members of 
the Stock Company Association can al- 
low the Home Owners Loan Corporation 
such compensation as may be agreed 
upon for services rendered in connection 
with the property in which the latter 
has an insurance interest, it seems to 
us to be reasonable that similar agree- 
ments should be worked out with cor- 
porations and others interested so that 
their property may be inspected by com- 
petent men, thereby receiving the same 
reduction in their rates as allowed the 
Home Owners Loan Corporation.” 


N.F.P.A. Supplementary 
Pamphlet on Fire Defense 


The National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation, 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston, 
Mass., which published the comprehen- 
sive and authoritative manual, “Fire De- 
fense,’ has now produced a supplemen- 
tary pamphlet to be used with “Fire De- 
fense.” This pamphlet, entitled “Report 
on Trailer Pumpers and Specifications 
for Auxiliary Pumpers,” is the report of 
the committee on municipal fire appa- 
ratus tentatively adopted at the 1941 
annual meeting of the N.F.P.A. It has 
seven pages and sells for ten cents a 
copy. 

It has been recognized that one of 
the emergency needs of American cities 
may be for auxiliary pumping units. 
\uxiliary pumpers have been a regular 
of fire apparatus in England, and 
this new pamphlet, designed to supple- 
ment the previously printed book, “Fire 
Defense,” auxiliary pumpers 
with special emphasis on the advantages 
and disadvantages of trailer pumpers in 
fire fighting. 


ty pe 


discusses 


MORRIS W. WHITE RETIRES 

In recognition of twenty-five years of 
loyal and valuable service, the directors 
of the Glens Falls and Commerce have 
granted the request of Morris W. White 


to retire from active duty as special 
agent for Minnesota, North Dakota and 
South Dakota. Mr. White has relin- 


quished the reins of supervision to Spe- 
cial Agent Philip A. Baumann as of 
July 1, to begin a rest under a special 
pension arrangement, 


DAVID R. ATKINSON DEAD 


David Rosser Atkinson, of the Phil 
Gr ssmayer Co., general agents in Port- 
land, Ore., died last week at the age 
of 62. Mr. Atkinson was active in the 
Oregon Agents’ Association. 
























No matter what the risk or its attendant hazards, Inland 


Marine Insurance oftentimes provides the one “Perfect Form.” 


A great deal has been said regarding the fire insurance aspects 
of our National Defense Program, but very little concerning the 
Inland Marine side of the picture. Very often a review of the 
activities of clients engaged in defense work will provide “leads” 
for new business. Many new processing, installation and trip risks 
have been developed in this manner. In surveying or inspecting 
plants engaged in defense work, an agent should ever be mindful of 


possibilties to write Inland Marine coverages. 


In the development and writing of such lines, you are cordially 
invited to use the comprehensive facilities of our Inland Marine 
and Special Lines Department. You are assured of friendly, helpful 


cooperation, whatever your problem or needs may be. 
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Makes His Hole in-One 















F. ELMER SAMMONS 


Last Sunday F. Elmer Sammons, vice. | 
president of the Hanover Fire, realized 
his (and every golfer’s) ambition—a | 
hole-in-one. It all happened at North 
Hills Golf Club, Long Island. A tricky 
shot—155 yards. But, t 
distance with a practiced eye, he aimed 
and “pressed.” True to the mark went 
his shot—a hole-in-one! And the proof 
—there it is, carefully reposing in his 
desk, properly attested and vouched for 
by his companions. 


I.U.B. Allows Stock Covers 
At Manufacturing Plants 


The Interstate Underwriters Board 
has authorized covering stock only at 
manufacturing plants under Forms 1, 2 
and 5. This change applies at present 
only to interstate risks but it is expected 
that many states will grant similar ex- 
tensions for single state reporting forms. 

The rules still require five or more 
locations for these three forms, but it 
now will be possible to include a manu- 
facturing plant of an assured as a loca- 





tion, even though there is no detached © 


warehouse on the premises, Previously, 
forms No. 1 and No. 5 excluded prop- 
erty in any manufacturing building 
owned or controlled by the assured, ex- 
cept for a few specifically approved bor- 
derline classes, while form No. 2 covered 
only property in certain seasonal manv- 
facturing plants. 


F. U. I. B. ELECTS OFFICERS 

W. E. Baldwin of the Continental has 
been elected president of the Fire Un- 
derwriters’ Investigation Bureau of 
Canada for the 1941-42 term. Vice-presi- 
dents will be O. W. Dettmers of the 
Cornhill and R. H. L. Massie of the 
Dominion Fire. The executive commtt- 
tee is composed of Adam McBride, Great 
American; F. J. Flanagan, Alliance of 
London; I. E. Sams, Mill Owners Mu- 
tual; Alex Hurry, Northern Assurance; 
J. A. Blondeau, Fire of Canada; F. E- 
Dufty, Yorkshire; E. Crevier, Provident 
Assurance; R. H. Lecky, Aetna; C. M. 
Vanstone, Wawanesa Mutual; A. 
Hall, Commercial Union; KennethThom, 
Western Assurance; William Lawri¢, 
Phoenix of London. 








BLUE GOOSE OFFICERS IN ILL. 

Ralph S. Danforth of Chicago, assist: 
ant secretary of the Millers National, 
was elected most loyal gander of the 
Illinois Pond of the Blue Goose at the 
annual meeting. Other officers elected 
were supervisor of the flock, James P. 
Jana, Hanover Fire; custodian of the 
goslings, Don C. Campbell, America Fore 
Group; guardian of the pond, Sherman 
S. Leseth, Glens Falls; keeper of the 
golden goose egg, A. J. Meyer, Automo- 
bile of Hartford, and wielder of the 
goose quill, P. J. V. McKian, Western 
Actuarial Bureau. 
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Fred J. Breen of National Union 


Completes 35 Years in Insurance 


Fred J. Breen, secretary of the Na- 
tional Union Fire of Pittsburgh, on Mon- 
day, July 2, completed thirty-five years 
of service in fire insurance. Long a well 
known and popular figure in New York 
City, where he was associated with the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, he 
has been located in Pittsburgh now for 
more than fourteen years. 

Since his connection with the National 
Union Mr. Breen has had as part of 
his duties, aside from those as secre- 
tary, much contact work and general 
field supervision. His genial personal- 
ity has stood him in good stead in suc- 
cessfully carrying out these duties. 

Mr. Breen developed a_ nation-wide 
acquaintance with fire company execu- 
tives and department heads during his 
years with the National Board as assist- 
ant to General Manager W. E. Mallalieu. 
He joined on July 7, 1906, as a clerk in 
the fire prevention department. A few 
years later he was transferred to the 
general office and remained with the 
National Board until January 15, 1927. 
Mr. Breen was in charge of the National 
Board loss cabinet at several conflagra- 
tions. The first time the service was 
used was at the Salem, Mass., fire in 
January, 1914, at which time Mr. Breen 
aided in preventing duplication of loss 
payments. Joining the National Union 
as assistant to the president, then E. E. 
Cole, he became secretary in January, 
1928. 

Mr. Breen was the original wielder of 
the goose quill of the New York City 
Pond of the Blue Goose when the pond 
was reorganized in New York and he 
served in that capacity until January 6, 


FRED J. BREEN 


1927, the last meeting nrior to his de- 
parture for Pittsburgh, He has attended 
many meetings of agents’ associations 
throughout the country and has today 
a wide circle of friends. 

The recent death of Mr. Breen’s 
mother was a severe loss to him. She 
lived in Connecticut and he spent much 
of his free time visiting her. Mr. Breen 
is a bachelor. 





Unconditional Ownership 


Is Defined in Wis. Court 


An “unconditional ownership” is an 
ownership of an estate without condi- 
tion, and the word “condition” as used 
in the standard fire insurance policy 
does not refer to a situation where the 
owner is required to surrender her title 
by quitclaim deed in consideration of 
which she received the amount which 
she had disbursed for taxes. Her title 
was defective, but not conditional. 

_ Although the insured’s title may be 
fatally defective, if no condition is an- 
nexed to the title and no one shares it 
with him, he is the sole and uncondi- 
tional owner within the meaning of that 
clause of the standard fire policy. Mil- 
ler vy. Yorkshire, Wisconsin Supreme 


Court, 297 N. W. 377. 


FIGHT SCHOOL CO. PLAN 

Efforts of urban school areas in On- 
tario to secure legislation sanctioning 
formation of a new fire insurance com- 
pany in the province to underwrite 
solely schools in rural districts will be 
opposed both by the Canadian Under- 
writers Association and the Ontario Fire 
and Casualty Insurance Agents’ Asso- 
ciation. The urban school districts asso- 
ciation has gone on record, favoring the 
establishment of such a fire insurance 
company, rather than to continue plac- 
ing the business with established agents 
and companies in Ontario. 








APPRAISERS MEET TODAY 
The Appraisers’ Board of New York 
will meet today to elect delegates to the 
appraisers’ convention in Chicago spon- 
sored by the national organization of ap- 
Praisers. Secretary of the New York 
Board is Arthur P. Thompson, 50 Pine 
Street, 

©. BOBBITT GETS NEW POST 
Insurance Commissioner Dan C. 
Boney, of North Carolina, has just an- 
nounced the appointment of T. E. Bob- 
bitt, Wake Forest, as deputy insurance 
commissioner. Mr. Bobbitt has been 
associated with the insurance depart- 
ment as a building and loan examiner. 


Semmelmeyer Addresses 


Los Angeles Exchange 
Herbert W. Semmelmeyer, public _re- 
lations manager of the Board of Fire 
Underwriters of the Pacific, was chief 
speaker at the reecnt meeting of the In- 
surance Exchange of Los Angeles and 
strongly urged the assembled agents to 
insure their own business in the way of 
its value to them and production of 
premiums by more systematic work and 
closer attention to business. He told 
them not to waste so much time with 
the special agents and their clients dis- 
cussing golf and poker games and other 
matters that cut down the time which 
should be devoted to producing business. 
The proposed new casualty section of 
the exchange came up for discussion and 
the members were informed the commit- 
tee now has under study a new code 
for governing the section, which, on com- 
pletion, would be sent to the member- 
ship for their consideration and sug- 
gestions. 


CANADIAN FIRE LOSSES 

Fire losses in Canada for the week 
ended with June 21 took an upward 
trend to $373,000 from the previous 
week’s figure of $269,100, and were con- 
siderably higher than the $50,025 report- 
ed for the corresponding week of last 
vear. Total fire losses in Canada from 
January 1 were $8,154,005 as compared 
with $7,595,375 for the same period of 
last year. 





ILLINOIS STATE AGENT 

The Security and the East & West 
of New Haven announce the appoint- 
ment of Robert FE. Croke as state agent 
for northern Illinois with headquarters 
in the Insurance Exchange Building, 
Chicago. Mr. Croke succeeds L. F 
Braman, resigned. 


CHARLOTTE FIRES DROP 
Charlotte. N. C., reports a fire loss 
of $51,264 for the first five months of 
1941, a reduction of 61% under the 
$133,022 for the corresponding period of 
last year, according to Fire Chief Hen- 
drix Palmer. 
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Forshay Cites Leading 
Problems of Producers 


SPEAKS IN WEST VIRGINIA 
National Aumann View Pinidenk Also 
Reviews Progress Made in 
Several Directions 





Stating that the } Wosioual Association 
of Insurance Agents is preparing for 
emergencies in the business which might 
develop in the future that it is doing so 
with “eyes open, feet on ground, articu- 
late, alert, determined,” Vice-President 
R. W. Forshay of the national organi- 
zation, in an address before the annual 


FORSHAY 


R. W. 


convention of the West Virginia Asso- 
ciation at White Sulphur Springs on 
July 7, reviewed leading current devel- 
opments and efforts which had a bear- 
ing on that objective. 

Stating that although the National 
Association had been conceived original- 
ly with the purpose of “bringing unity 
to the business of insurance,” Mr. For- 
shay frankly said that “We still have a 
long way to go before this major ob- 
jective will bear the fruit it deserves.” 
Calling for a united front by the or- 
ganized agents of the country, Mr. 
Forshay then gave a list of leading 
problems now occupying the attention 
of the National Association, presenting 
them in the form of questions, as fol- 
lows: 

Problems to Be Faced 
Association 
TNEC re- 
the 
real 
life 


“Should not your National 
view with proper concern the 
port, even though at the moment 
main publicity and in fact the cnly 
investigation is centered upon the 
insurance companies ? 

“Will not the fire, casualty and surety 
interests eventually be scrutinized un- 
less our combined houses are in order? 

“Should we not for your benefit give 
mature thought and action to the proper 


equalization of taxes as between stock 
and non-stock carriers ? 

“Give thought to the important and 
needful approach to determine the pub- 


lic’s opinion of us? 





“Substantiate our service 
costs ? 

“Survey the much-discussed production 
branch office? 

“The right and propriety of counter- 
signature ? 

“Engage in a comprehensive 
cost analysis? 

“View with alarm the insurance re- 
quirements originating in Washington? 

“TInaugurate a study on graded com- 
m issions ¢ 

“Frown upon restrictive laws? 

“Launch a nation-wide movement for 
the proper education of those who to- 
day sell insurance and those who to- 
morrow will carry on in our stead?” 

Expenses and Commissions 

_ Discussing the matter of the present 

«ency company study in regard to the 
question of graduation of expenses and 
commissions, the National Association’s 
vice-president had this to say: 

“Deliberations of our committee on 
graduation of expenses and commissions 
has resulted in one of the largest files 
we have ever accumulated, and it con- 
tinues to increase almost daily. Follow- 
ing a preliminry meeting during the 
mid-year convention, the week of June 
16 found this committee in session in 
New York City with company represen- 
tatives and other producer organizations. 


agency 


agency 


Unquestionably faced with one of the 
most important assignments any Na- 
tional Association committee has ever 


assumed, I can assure you that they are 
diligently, fearlessly and _ intelligently 
endeavoring to solve a problem that 
must be solved to prevent chaos ripping 
our agency system to shreds. 

“The seriousness of the situation is 
recognized on all sides. No more con- 
scientious, earnest, thinking agents and 
company executives could have been 
assembled. I know you will follow their 
efforts with rapt attention because it 
not only will involve close study of that 
small percentage of so-called ‘big risks’ 
but also—and of prime importance—the 
evaluation of agency service necessary 
to cultivate and properly solicit the vast 
market of small-premium business, much 
of which is today uninsured.” 

Agency Cost Survey 

Pointing to it as a specific evidence or 
answer to the question, “Are We Pre- 
paring?” (the title of his address), Mr. 
Forshay called attention to the agency 
cost survey now being conducted by the 

National Association. In this connec- 
tion he said: 

“We are engaged 
tremely important 
past thirty days 
ceived an agency 


in still another ex- 
survey. Within the 
each of you has re- 
cost questionnaire, 
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which I trust you have completed in full 
detail and returned the information to 
the New York office. Realizing that the 
time had come when a rechecking of all 
agency expense factors was essential, 
we believe that the data will prove ot 
as great benefit to the companies as to 
the agents. Compilation of a break- 
down in your agency costs may involve 
some night work, as it did me, ‘but upon 
its completion you may find, as did I, 
an item here or there that will well 
repay you for the effort. Again I urge 
that we receive a a 100% response to this 
important request.” 
Public Relations 
Touching on public opinion in relation 


to the work and compensation of the 
local agent, Mr. Forshay remarked, 
part 


“With public opinion to the fore in all 
types of business and becoming more 
evident each day in ours, from the 
agent’s standpoint I believe our greatest 
obligation is a substantiation of our com- 
pensation. Let our clients understand 
that the average commission of 17 cents 
that comes to us out of each $1 in pre- 
mium collected plows back into business 
and industry to the point where our 
actual net retention is but a very simple 
livelihood and growing more meager 
each year. In so doing it would be well 
to impress the fact that the companies 
likewise end their year’s operations with 
a very small profit—a profit perchance 
far less and subject to more hazard than 
one earned by a majority of their poli- 
cvholders. 

““Admittedly the public’s opinion of 
our business can be greatly improved. 
We intend to pursue this live subject in 
search of the answer and for some time 


now have toved with the idea of a re- 
search analysis. It is likewise an active 
subject before the companies. As yet 


conferences with them have developed 
only experimental thinking, but it is 
encouraging to note a continued asita- 
tion for such a research, coming from 
both companv and agency ranks. for 
one would like to know the facts and 
know them before the time is too late.” 
National Defense Rating 

Discussing problems that have arisen 
in connection with coveraves on na- 
tional defense projects, Mr. Forshay 
expressed the deep concern of the Na- 
tional Association over some aspects of 
the new rating plan, particularly in re- 
spect to the provision which directs the 
“advisor” on the risk to be paid not by 
the carrier but rather by the contractor. 
He called attention to the apneal for 
understanding and cooperation from the 
companies voiced by President Payne 
H. Midyette at the New England meet- 
ing recently, when discussing the sub- 
ject; and Mr. Forshay, warning that ul- 
timately such a plan could reflect back 
into the general method of doing busi- 
ness the hope that it was conceived as 
stated only as an emergency. 

While on the subject of Washington. 
Mr. Forshay brought up the subject of 
the establishment of an authoritative 
office in that city by all the interests of 
stock insurance. Mr. Forshay explained 
that the National Association had carried 
forward as extensive a program in this 
direction as its limited means would al- 
low, but pointed out that the associa- 
tion’s office in Washington was created 
only as another avenue of service to 
the membership and not as an insur- 
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ance office with coverages to suggest 
and authority to advise and confer with 
government officials. “There is too much 
at stake now to delay longer such ap 
arrangement,’ Mr. Forshay said: 

The speaker also reviewed the prog. 
ress of the National Association’s edy. 
cational division, discussed briefly the 
pe tentative proposal to establish a 
college of property and casualty under. 
writers, and noted also the increased 
activities of the Business Development 
Office, with its expanded personnel and 
encouragement from a special advisory 
committee from the membership of the 
National Association. 


Greiner Philadelphia Mer. 
Of N. Y. Brokerage House 


Bronston, Daniels & Williams, Ine, 
Philadelphia agents and brokers have 
announced the appointment of John A, 
Greiner as assistant secretary and man- 
ager of their Philadelphia office. The 
firm recently moved into new quarters in 
the Commercial Union building, 418 Wal. 
nut Street, Philadelphia. 





Bronston, Daniels & Williams, Inc, js | 
a branch of the New York brokerage d 


firm of the same name located in the 
General Motors Building, 1775 Broadway, 
New York City. Mr. 


broad knowledge and experience in fire, 
automobile, and casualty lines. He 
served in several capacities with the 
Franklin Fire—Home Indemnity group 
and more recently with the Philadelphia 
office of the Pearl-American fleet, 








New Jersey Agents to Meet 
Sept. 24-26 at Asbury Park 


The New Jersey Association of In- 
surance Agents will hold its forty-eighth 
annual convention on Wednesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday, September 24-26, at the 
3erkeley-Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park. 
The annual golf tournament will be held 


on Wednesday with business sessions of © 
the convention on Thursday and Friday. 





Norman C. Willett Dies 

Funeral services were held Wednes- 
day afternoon in the Campbell Funeral 
Church in New York City for Norman 
C. Willett, insurance and real estate 
broker who died of a heart attack on 
Monday at the Hotel Peninsula at Sea- 
bright, N. J. He was 41 years old and 
had gone to Seabright last week for a 
vacation, Mr. Willett was vice-president 
of George A. Bowman, Inc., 100 West 
Forty-second Street, New York City. 

3orn in Chicago, Mr. Willett attended 
Columbia University from which he was 
graduated in 1923, He had been con- 
nected with the Bowman firm since 1924. 
He was a member of the United States 
Naval Reserve and belonged to the Co- 
lumbia University Club. He is survived 
by his widow, Mrs. Eve Haws Willett. 


Chartered in New York 


Northern Union, Inc., Albany, has been 
chartered by the New York Secretary 
of State with capital of 200 shares, non 
par value, stock to engage in the gen- 
eral insurance business. Helen T. 
Flanagan, 41 Morris Avenue, Arthur N. 
L’Heureux, 239 South Main Avenue, Al- 
bany; E. Mary Rodgers, 18 Pinehurst 
Road, Colonie, are directors and sub- 
scribers. 

Michael M. Rosenthal & Co., Inc, 
New York City, has been chartered with 
200 shares, non par value, stock to en 
gage in the general insurance business. 
Michael M. Rosenthal, 1270 Gerard Ave- 
nue; Abr. Greenbush, 185 
Street; Robert L. Levine, 1655 
24th Street, Bronx, are directors and 
subscribers. 


FIELD DIRECTORY ISSUED 








The 1941 Texas Insurance Field Di- 7 
rectory, latest in the statistical annuals 7 
giving complete information on insurance ~ 


personnel and organization in the state, 


has just been published by The Insut- i 


ance Field Co., Louisville, Ky. 
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Lafrance Asks All Insurance Men 
To Help in Reducing Losses Now 


Fire and casualty insurance agents can 


be instrumental in cutting down the 


waste occasioned by fire and accidents. 


Some of the ideas which he had in mind 





GEORGES LAFRANCE 


for this preventive work were outlined 
to the recent annual convention of the 
Quebec Insurance Brokers’ Association 
in Montreal by Georges Lafrance, Su- 


perintendent of Insurance for Quebec. 

“We have as insurance men,” Mr. 
Lafrance stated, “opportunities to dis- 
cover and detect circumstances and con- 
ditions that might at some future date 
result in death, injury or destruction to 
property. We can insist on their re- 
moval. We can refuse to issue insur- 
ance contracts to those who are not re- 
sponsible or who will not appreciate and 
accept their responsibility. 

“We can, and must, if we are to suc- 
ceed in attempting to make the business 
bigger and better, and the safety of 
property and persons more secure, set 
our own advantages and our own im- 
mediate gain aside—seeking first the 
rectification of those circumstances and 
conditions that are potentially danger- 
ous to the community, to the nation and 
therefore to ourselves. This is some- 
thing which cannot lightly be regarded. 
Even in our most affluent days or years 
we could not afford the drain that is 
yearly put on our country’s resources 
by the irreplacable destruction of prop- 
erty, the economic waste of preventable 
accident and premature accidental death. 

“We must do something about it. For 
now, when we are engaged in a life and 
death struggle for all we have, or can 
ever hope to have, we must face the 
challenge and respond to it by throwing 
every ounce of our resources into the 
fight, not only against the national 
enemy, but against that enemy which 
has been and constantly is within our 
midst—our own carelessness, indiffer- 
ence, complacency and our own selfish 
aims.” 





“Advice to Fire Fighters” 
Distributed in Britain 


\ joke about fire-fighters’ equipment 
now being told all over Britain seems 
likely to become one of the classics of 
the war. Here is a typical version: 

“Equipment to be carried by all fire- 
fighters: 

“1, One belt round waist with hooks 
(10) to carry six filled sandbags and 
four buckets of water. 

“2. One axe, to be stuck in belt. 

“3. One stirrup pump, to be carried 
over left shoulder. 

“4. One extending ladder, to be car- 
ried over right shoulder. 

“5. One long-handled 
tucked under left arm. 

“6. One whistle, to be 
mouth. 

“7. Two wet blankets, to be carried 
on head. 

“8. One steel helmet, with turned up 
brim to contain water. 

“9. Spare sand to be carried in all 
pockets except left-hand lower and 
right-hand upper vest pockets. 


shovel, to be 


carried in 


“10. One watch, in left-hand lower 
vest pocket. 

“11. One box matches (safety) for 
lighting incendiary bombs failing to ig- 
nite. 

“12, Copies of these rules in tripli- 


cate, in right upper vest pocket. 
“N. B.—Gas masks must be carried.” 


PLAN EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
\s a means of assisting members who 
find their forces insufficient to take care 
f their business because of illness and 
the Maryland Association of 
Agents plans to establish a 
employment service at its 
headquarters in Baltimore. All mem- 
bers have been asked to file the names 
of former employes, including typists, 
stenographers, policywriters, switchboard 
operators and others who have married 
and discontinued work or are otherwise 
ployed. It is planned to contact 
who have insurance experience 
with the view of establishing a list of 
willing to fill in temporarily. 


vacations, 
Insurance 
part - time 


mner 


Hose 


AMERICAN FIELD CHANGES 

The Western department of the fire 
companies of the American Group of 
Newark announces that Frank A. Ne’son 
has heen transferred to Quincy, Ill, to 
fill a vacancy occasioned by the selective 
military service training program, and 
that during his absence northwestern 
Minnesota, his former territory, will be 
supervised jointly by State Agent K, L. 
Hingst, in addition to eastern Minne- 
sota, and by Special Agent Doering, in 
addition to southwestern Minnesota. 
North Dakota, which was also formerly 
handled by Mr. Nelson, will be super- 
vised by Special Agent James A. Brower, 
in addition to South Dakota. 


SIMON KLOTZ DIES AT 85 
Simon Klotz, for more than a quarter 
of a century one of the leading insurance 
agents of Birmingham, Ala., died recent- 
ly at his home in that city, Mr. Klotz, 
who was 85 years of age, was a former 
president of the Birmingham Association 
of Insurance Agents and at one time 

was a member of the city council. 








N. J. SPECIALS ELECT 
The New Jersey Special Agents As- 
sociation recently elected Fred W. 
Hoops of the Firemen’s as president; 
Paul M. C. Hauser of the Security, vice- 
president; William B. Holmes of the 
Yorkshire group, secretary, and Wil- 

liam Ohl of the Home, treasurer. 
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St. Louis Plan 


(Continued from Page 1) 


definite movement undermining — the 
agency system. 

The Insurance Board’s committee 
headed by Mr. Hickey stated in its re- 
port that it is heartily in accord with 
the spirit of the executive committee of 
National Association of Insurance Agents 
in its stand on this question. 

“We believe,” says the report, “that 
the evil of finance companies and auto 
nianufacturers in the insurance business 
will develop greater abuses than at pres- 
ent exist, and represent but a small 
sector of the front which we in the 
insurance business must defend in order 
to stop the inroads which increase in 
strength from day to day. The insur- 
ance business has tremendous power and 
influence in the number of agents and 
brokers reaching by active contact a 
great majority of the citizens of this 
country. 

“However, insurance men as a_ body 
have always been reluctant to take any 
action which might seem to encroach 
on other businesses and by so doing give 
approval to the tendency to short circuit 
the insurance business. On the other 
hand we have been more or less content 
with the subjective effect of committee 
meetings and conference reports, so that 
while our conscious has forced our re- 
spect for the sacredness of other people’s 
businesses, the threats against the in- 
surance business has multiplied. 

An Aid to Preserve Business 

“We believe the agents and brokers 
of St. Louis represent sufficient influ- 
ence and means to organize a finance 
company, which could work in close co- 
operation with the banks and financial 
institutions sympathetic at present to 


the cause of insurance producers. 
Through such a finance organization, we 
could offer our clients terms which 


would put the emphasis on the insur- 
ance coverage with the financing a means 
for preservation of our business. We 
would thereby have an additional oppor- 
tunity to finance the advertising and 
promotional work necessary to awaken 
every insurance producer in this com- 
munity to do his part to save his busi- 
ness. 

“In 


conclusion we feel that the sug- 
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@ When a local agent starts } 
to operate on some new, un- 
usual, and basic plan that lifts | 
his business above the difi-} 
culties that surround it, that’s} 
when success starts. Such a 
plan is described in our free 
book “PLanneD Procress.” 
Send for it, without obligation, | 
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gestion incorporated in this report, if 
at least given consideration would ef- 
fectively suggest the potential power of 
insurance producers as a body to those 
interests openly or otherwise unfriendly, 
and if this suggestion were to be put 
in operation, it might be the nucleus 
from which would develop a nationwide 
program, and what is even more import- 
ant a new militant spirit.” 

The executive committee of the Insur- 
ance Board meeting last week not only 
approved the text of the report made by 
Hickey, Maginity and Reller, but de- 
cided that the special committee should 
continue to function and as quickly as 
possible bring in some specific sugges- 
tions so that action can be taken in line 
with its recommendations contained in 
the report to the board. 


Phillips Again Chairman 
Of Va. Rating Bureau 


The four companies on the governing 
committee of the Virginia Rating Bureau 
whose terms had expired were reelected 
at the annual meeting of the bureau in 
Richmond recently. These were Com- 
mercial Union, Continental, Great Amer- 
ican and the Virginia Fire & Marine. 
A. R. Phillips, vice-president of the 
Great American, was renamed chairman 
of the committee. W. M. Miller, presi- 
dent of the Virginia Fire & Marine, was 
elected vice-chairman. Membership of 
the new executive committee comprises 
the following: D. L. Coulbourn, National 
of Hartford, chairman; M. C. Speight, 
Globe & Rutgers, vice-chairman; S. P. 
Clark, Royal; R. B. Davis, Northern As- 
surance; W. M. Goodman, Continental. 
E. W. Spencer was reelected manager of 
the bureau. It was the thirteenth annual 
meeting. 





TRAVELERS PROMOTES RUEHL 

Arthur C. Ruehl, formerly assistant 
manager of the Travelers Fire at Min- 
neapolis, has been appointed associate 
manager at Houston, Texas. Mr. Ruel 
will be associated with Manager R. E. L. 
Leiper, who is in charge of the com- 
pany’s office at Houston with jurisdiction 
over southern and southwestern Texas. 
Mr. Ruehl was appointed a special agent 
of the company in 1929, in the Min- 
neapolis territory, having received his 
prior training with the General Inspec- 
tion Bureau at Minneapolis. In 1937, 
he was advanced to assistant managet. 





CHICAGO AGENTS DIRECTORS 

New directors of the Chicago Insur- 
ance Agents Association are Fred_ J. 
Bristle of W. A. Alexander & (C0; 
George W. Cloidt of Cloidt, Gielow & 
Dudley; Robert Griffith of George Her- 
mann & Co., and Edgar O. Stoffels ol 
Edgar O. Stoffels Co., Ine. 
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Blackall Feature Speaker at 
Connecticut Agents’ Convention 


With Commissioner J. C. Blackall of 
Connecticut and Spencer Welton, vice- 
president of the Massachusetts Bonding, 
as feature speakers, the Connecticut 
Association of Insurance Agents held 
its forty-third mid-year meeting at the 
Griswold at Groton with more than 
100 members in attendance. 

Commissioner Blackall, who was 
scheduled to speak on agency practices, 
said that in view of the fact that the 
Connecticut legislature had just closed 
its session he would briefly review some 
of the legislation affecting insurance 
which had been considered. A bill which 
had the unqualified support of the agents 
association requires that part time agents 
must have the approval of their em- 
ployers to enter insurance on a part 
time basis and be at all time easily 
accessible to their insureds, and further 
they must give assurance that they 
intend to become full time agents at no 
distant date. 


Hits Controlled Risks 


The bill also provides that an agent 
must receive more than 50% of his in- 
come from his general business. This 
bill was aimed at agents who are ap- 
pointed to handle so called “controlled 
business,” that is business of a corpora- 
tion in which the agent is interested or 
on property controlled by members of 
his family. This bill has passed the 
legislature and now awaits the governor’s 
signature. 

Commissioner Blackall said this year 
more influence had been brought to bear 
for the enactment of compulsory auto 
insurance or some form or financial re- 
sponsibility law than ever before, and 
the motor vehicle committee had re- 
ported out a form of financial respon- 
sibility law modeled after the New 
Hampshire law. ; 

Mr. Blackall said he was not entirely 
sold on the idea of a compulsory auto 
law but he did cooperate in drawing 
up a bill somewhat along the lines of 
the Massachusetts law. fn Ae 

The bill was favored by the judiciary 
committee but was not reported. In his 
opinion Connecticut will eventually have 
either a compulsory law or a modified 
form of financial responsibility law. 


Sees No State Fund 


As regards the enactment of a state 
fund bill for workmen’s compensation he 
said that he believed that in Connecti- 
cut the business would continue to be 
handled by privately managed companies 
for a long time to come, 

President Edwin S. Cowles, Jr., of the 
Connecticut Association reviewed insur- 
ance legislation and expressed satisfac- 
tion over the controlled business agency 
qualification bill. He called for a resolu- 
tion—which was passed—endorsing the 
stand taken by the National Association 
in favor of equality of taxation for stock 
and mutual companies. 

David North reported on local boards 


F. & G. Fire Field Change 


In Missouri and Kansas 


President Harry F. Ogden of the Fi- 
delity & Guaranty Fire at Baltimore, has 
announced the appointment of Harry D. 
Crawford as special agent for eastern 
Missouri and southern Illinois. Mr. Craw- 
ford will make his headquarters at 430 





"Cotton Belt Building, St. Louis. He has 


een superintendent of the Kansas City 
office of the Missouri Audit Bureau for 
the Past twelve years, and for four years 
Prior was connected with the Oklahoma 
Audit Bureau. 

Earl Shaw, state agent, who has here- 
tofore supervised the business of the 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire in Missouri 
and Kansas, will confine his activities to 
Western Missouri and Kansas, with head- 
quarters at 114 West Tenth Street, Kan- 
Sas City, 


and said that every effort was being 
made to have all boards throughout the 
state adopt the National Association 
formula for coextensive membership. Re- 
porting on membership William H. 
Wiley of Hartford said the state asso- 
ciation has 429 members, nearly an all 
time high. 


Quebec Brokers Elect 


Geoffrion President 


Charles E. Geoffrion of Montreal has 
been elected president of the Insurance 
3rokers Association of the Province of 
Quebec for the 1941-42 season. Chair- 
man of the board of directors will be 
D. A. Hanson, also of Montreal. Vice- 
presidents include Arthur McBean and 
Stuart Rolland, both of Montreal, H. R. 
Bouffard of Quebec City and Aime 
Guertin of Hull. Secretary-treasurer is 
J. C. d’Auteuil of Montreal. 


Directors include E. Ruxton Byatt, 


O. W.  Dettmers, Gerard Parizeau, 
Joseph Drapeau, P. E. Tremblay and 
J. A. C. Colvil, all of Montreal; P. A. 
Boutin of Quebec City; P. H. Plourde 
of Victoriaville; F. J. Conway of Sher- 
brooke; Maurice Gelinas of Three Riv- 
ers; J. B. E. Durocher of St. Hyacinthe; 
and H. Meunier of St. Johns. 

Chiefs of districts in the province in- 
clude: J. E. Tellier of Joliette; A. Trem- 
blay of Chicoutimi; George Avery of 
bany; E. Mary Rodgers, 18 Pinehurst 
Falls; J. A. Desrosiers of Mont-Joli; 
J, H. Deslisle of Roberval; N. Larose 
of Thetford Mines; and R. Lavoie of 
Riviere duLoup. 
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We, in the insurance business are 
faced with vital new responsibilities, 
new opportunities. Business is going 
at top speed because of the urgency 
of National Defense. We must search es 
out and supply our clients’ new needs for cov- 
erages, to take full account of increased replace- 
cory: 3 ment costs, of enlarged merchan- 
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1 
we dise stocks and raw material in- 


ventories, of expansion of plants, 
machinery and equipment. New 
business has been created from 
men earning more and buying 







new homes, furniture, automobiles. Merchants, 
professional men and industries not engaged in 
defense work are benefiting from increased 


~ 


wages and increased monetary \\Vy > 


. . . 4 ¢ 
circulation. We are faced with ¢"/ 
new values, new and changing {' ° 
conditions. bape 


In addition, we have a patriotic i 


responsibility to our Nation. Losses of plants, 
equipment and stocks of goods through fire, or 
other disaster even though fully insured by the 
Owners, represent a serious set-back to our Na- 
tional Defense Program. We must increase the 
preventative work we are doing, intensify our 
safety engineering campaigns and fire preven- 
tion activities. 


i) 


esnonsibilities 


as Insurance Men 










How shall we meet the Challenge? 
First, let us prepare ourselves to un- 
dertake fully our patriotic duties as 
insurance men by acquainting our- 
selves completely with local and na- 
tional conditions. Second, let us intensify our 
safety engineering and fire prevention work. 
Third, let us seek out a// needs 
for coverages among our present | 
clients and the new ones coming 
into the field. Even though we 
shall all probably earn more, we 
should not accept our rewards and 
shirk our duties. Therefore, we in 
the insurance business, have a © 








vital, important place, and important work to do. 
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Nordeng Holds Adequate Insurance 
Vital to All Property Owners Today 


In spite of many new and compre- 
hensive forms of insurance policies that 
have been devised to meet the ever in- 
life and 


effort, insurance against loss or damage 


creasing complexity of human 


by fire continues to be the basic cover- 


age in many types of insurance con- 
tracts. The fear of fire and its conse- 
quences continues to be a dominating 


influence when insurance against loss or 
damage to fixed property is considered, 
writes Vice-President Olaf Nordeng oi 
the Automobile and Standard Fire in 
the June issue of The Aetna-izer. 

That this fear is based more on fact 
than fancy is supported by figures com- 
piled by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters which indicate that, even 
in a year when losses were less than 
the average, property in the United 
States to the extent of $306,469,520 was 
destroyed by fire in 1940. That this fear 
is shared by those in charge of national 
defense activity is confirmed by the fact 
that they are enlisting the aid of fire 
prevention experts and insurance com- 
panies throughout the country to reduce 
loss by fire. 

They fully recognize that prevention 
of fire and adequate insurance protection 
is just as much a part of national de- 
fense activity as is the manufacture of 
airplanes and battleships. However, we 
are concerned not only with fire and its 
consequences but also with the possi- 
bility that property may be damaged or 
destroyed by hazards that are not read- 
ily controlled by preventive measures 
and against which adequate insurance 
must be provided. 


Broad Insurance Available 


While the standard fire insurance pol- 
icy itself has not been changed for many 
years, companies are in much better po- 
sition to provide adequate insurance pro- 
tection today than at the time of World 
WarlI. The adoption of the extended cov- 
erage endorsement in recent years per- 
mits the extension of the fire insur- 
ance policy to include loss or damage by 
windstorm, tornado, hail, explosion, riot, 
aircraft, motor vehicle and smoke. The 
attachment of this endorsement places 
the policyholder in the position of being 
assured that, even though a loss may be 
the result of a combination of causes, 
such as windstorm followed by fire or 
explosion, the policy will cover and there 
is no division of responsibility, such as 
would occur if separate policies were 
issued for each type of insurance. 

We thus have, in a single contract, 
insurance against loss or damage by the 
various perils to which fixed property 
is most frequently exposed and it is 
available for insuring buildings, machin- 
ery, stock, fixtures, builder’s risks, use 
and occupancy, extra expense, reporting 
forms. 

In the present national emergency the 
destruction of a home becomes a matter 
of grave concern to the owner. He may 
be fortunate enough to have provided 
himself with fire and extended coverage 
insurance in an amount sufficient to cov- 
er the value of his property but he is 
faced with the fact that there will un- 
doubtedly be a delay of months in se- 
curing labor and materials and he must 
find a place to house and feed himself 
and family until his home can be re- 
placed or repaired. 

With rentable living quarters not read- 
ily available under present conditions, 
he may be forced to incur obligations 
that greatly exceed his normal living ex- 
penses; hence the necessity for addition- 
al living expense insurance, as well as 
rents or rental value insurance, which 
may be included in the fire and extended 
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coverage policy covering his dwelling 
and contents. 
U. & O. Coverage Essential 


Merchants are today faced with the 
possibility of considerable delay in re- 
placing damaged stocks and also in the 
repair and construction of buildings. 
Staple merchandise can probably be re- 
placed within a reasonable length of 
time, but specialty lines, such as im- 
ported goods, heavy hardware, plumbing 
supplies, electrical goods, automobile ac- 
cessories and many others, will encount- 
er extended delays. 

The question then arises as to the 
types of insurance the average merchant 
must carry if he expects to resume busi- 
ness under conditions that are far from 
normal. In addition to adequate fire 
and extended coverage insurance on 
buildings, fixture and stock, he should, 
by all means, fortify himself with busi- 
ness interruption insurance. He should 
carry an amount that represents at least 
80% of anticipated annual earnings and 
expenses under either gross earnings 
form or coinsurance form, 

3uildings adapted to industrial occu- 
pancy are not available in most cities 
and certain types of machinery cannot 
be purchased at any price. Plants that 
formerly could be rebuilt in less than six 
months, even if totally destroyed, will 
now require nine months or more to 
resume operations. There are instances 
where the destruction of a single ma- 
chine would cause operations to cease 
for an indefinite period. All of this 
adds up to one conclusion and that is 
the primary importance of use and oc- 
cupancy insurance on manufacturing 
plants in addition to adequate fire and 
extended coverage. Many manufacturers 
will not be in position to resume opera- 
tions under present conditions unless 
adequate insurance is carried. 

The extent to which insurance will 
contribute to the security of the home, 
the permanence of mercantile institu- 
tions and the continuity of industrial 
production will depend, to a great ex- 
tent, on the alertness, the resourceful- 
ness and knowledge of those to whom 
is entrusted the responsibility of con- 
veying the message of adequate insur- 
ance protection at all times and partic- 
ularly in the present national emergency. 





POTTER F.C.A.B. DIRECTOR 
F. E. Potter, secretary and general 
adjuster of the Home of New York, has 
been elected a director of the Fire Com- 
panies’ Adjustment Bureau, succeeding 
Wilfred Kurth, former president and 
chairman of the board of the Home. 





EXTENDS TO MICHIGAN FIELD 
North British Group’s Detroit Office to 
Cover Entire State; Nolen 
Is Manager 

Operations of the Detroit metropoli- 
tan department of the five companies in 
the North British & Mercantile Group 
were extended to cover the entire 
State of Michigan, effective recently. 
For several years the office has handled 
the business for agents in Wayne Coun- 
ty and the counties adjacent to it with 
such satisfactory resuits that the home 
office management decided to extend its 
territory to the state. 

Manager W. L. Nolen and Assistant 
Manager E. F. Cunningham is in charge 
of the Michigan department, which con- 
tinues to be located at 1337 National 
Bank Building, Detroit. State Agents 
Walter W. Ayrault and William A. Gib- 
son, Jr., are also making their head- 
quarters there as heretofore. State 
Agents C. A. Dafoe and F. G. Lisle 
are operating from their present address 
at Lansing. State Agent R. C. Hitchon 
remains at his present location at Mari- 
nette, Wis., handling north Michigan 
territory. 

The Michigan department continues to 
be under the general supervision of the 
central department in the New York 
home office, in charge of Secretary R. 
L. Mouk. 





Chesapeake Pond Elects 


The annual meeting of the Chesapeake 
Pond, Blue Goose, was held at the Beaver 
Dam Country Club, near Washington, 
recently. Golf and other sports fea- 
tured the affair. The officers elected are 
Robert W. Martin, National Union Fire, 
most loyal gander; Roland Klebart, 
F.1.A., supervisor of the flock; William 
K. Crosby, Fireman’s Fund, custodian of 
the goslings: F, Addison Fowler, Central 
Insurance Co., guardian of the pond; 
J. Robert Graham, Fire Companies’ Ad- 
justment Bureau, keeper of the golden 
goose egg, and R. V. Robbins, Home, 
wielder of the goose quill. 

Chesapeake Pond will be represented 
at the meeting of the Grand Nest in 
Asheville, N. C., by E. Stuart Windsor, 
of the Homestead Fire, retiring most 
loyal gander. 





PLAN MARYLAND FIRE DEFENSE 


Approximately 180 Maryland fire com- 
panies with 7,991 firemen are preparing 
for concerted action against large-scale 
fires in event of war or emergency. 
The plan includes not only Maryland 
fire forces, which are almost all volun- 
teer companies, but also fire depart- 
ments in districts extending fifteen miles 
into bordering states. Sponsor of the 
fire defense plan, formulated after a 
study of the errors and successes of the 
British fire service, is the Maryland 
State Firemen’s Association, 





VA. FIREMEN’S TAX LAW UPSET 


Affirming a decree of the circuit court 
of Elizabeth City county, the Supreme 
Court of Appeals of Virginia has de- 
clared unconstitutional an act of the 
General Assembly of 1934 authorizing 
the levying of a tax on fire insurance 
companies for the benefit of firemen’s 
relief funds. The decision of the appel- 
late court is in favor of the Insurance 
Co. of North America and against the 
City of Hampton. Pursuant to the act 
in question, that municipality passed an 
ordinance levying a tax of 1% on gross 
annual premiums of fire companies col- 
lected in that city. 





GEORGIA POND OFFICERS 


At the annual meeting of the Georgia 
Pond of the Blue Goose, held in At- 
lanta, N. E. Browne, Jr., state agent 
of the Agricultural, was named most 
loyal gander of the organization. Wil- 
liam E. Stroud, Aetna, was named su- 
pervisor; Gordon Price, Southeastern 
Underwriters Association, custodian; 
Roy Hendes, Commercial Union, keeper; 
J. W. Morris, Southeastern Underwrit- 
ers Association, wielder. 


—<—— 


IOWA FIELDMEN CELEBRATE 
Held Program in Meats of National 
Board’s Celebration; Hopkins 

on Program 


The Iowa Fire Underwriters Associa. 
tion and the Iowa Fire Prevention Aggo. 
ciation joined forces in holding a spe. 
cial program recently commemora’ing 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Na. 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, 

A committee composed of Art Good. 
all, state agent for the New York Up. 
derwriters, E. M. Hopkins of the Towa 
Fire Prevention Association and W, 
Hankinson of the National Fire, had 
charge of arranging the program. 

The program included talks by B, ¢ 
Hopkins, former president of the Iowa 
Association of Insurance agents; Charles 
Slade, Des Moines fire chief, Art Greg. 
ory, editor of Successful Farming; John 
Strohm, state fire marshal, Herb Plam. 
beck, farm editor of radio station WHO; 
Gene McGuire of the Iowa Daily Press 
Association, Forrest Geneva of the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune and W. 
H. Harrison, Iowa state agent for the 
National Fire. 


Induct Officers Of 


Mutual Fire Association 


Officers elected for the ensuing year 
were inducted into office at the annual 
outing and banquet of the Mutual Fire 
Insurance Association of New England, 
held at the Oyster Harbors Club on 
Cape Cod recently. Forrest E. Wheeler, 
who was re-elected president, told the 
seventy-five executives and directors of 
the twenty-three member companies and 
their wives that the association had 
made vast strides during the year just 
ended. 

Others inducted into office with Mr. 
Wheeler were vice-presidents, W. Bruce 
Adams, secretary, Fitchburg Mutual Fire, 
and Carl G, Gesen, secretary, Manufac- 
turers & Merchants Mutual of Concord, 
N. H.; secretary-treasurer, Charles F. 
Danforth, and committeeman - at - large, 
Charles E. Hogan, secretary of the Mid- 
dlesex Mutual Fire, Concord, Mass. 








SALVAGE CORPS ELECTS 


Officers and directors were re-elected 
by the Indianapolis Salvage Corps at 
the annual meeting. The corps reports 
for the last year were sent to approxi- 
mately 100 of the sustaining members of 
the organization, who are fire insurance 
company representatives. The officers 
are C. Curtis Duck, president; George R. 
Pritchett, vice-president; Edwin H. 
Forry, secretary; Donald D. Fitzgerald, 
treasurer, and W. E. Mallalieu, Homer G. 
Meek and Col. Richard Lieber, directors. 
William J. Curran was renamed super- 
intendent. 





CANADIAN RATES LOWER 


In Canada in 1940 the cost of fire in- 
surance to the public averaged only 
cents per $100 against 63 cents in the 
previous year, and in two years the cost 
to the public has declined nine cents a 
hundred. It is problematical whether 
the companies can continue to lower this 
cost figure, in view of the higher losses 
in Canada last year and the current up- 
ward trend of fire losses in the Dominion 
this year. 

A number of big insurance losses have 
occurred both in war industrial premises 
and in mercantile risks, helping to jack 
up Canada’s 1941 fire loss figure for the 
first half of the year, although several 
of the larger insurance companies are 
reporting favorable underwriting exper!- 
ences for the six months just ended. 





ROBERT S. BUNNELL HONORED 
Robert S. Bunnell, local agent of 
Springfield, N. J., has been welcomed 
into the “Old Guard” association of 
agents and employes who have been con- 
nected with the Amerca Fore Group 
twenty years or more. He was pre- 
sented with an engraved gold wrist 
watch by Charles C. Lyon, head of the 
Newark office of the Niagara Fire. 
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Yacht Insurance Opportunities 
Plentiful Throughout the Country 


the 
owner is more often than not operating 


There are over half a million pleasure 
craft operating on the lakes, rivers, bays 
«nd coastal waters of the United States 
according to Joseph F. McAleese of the 
marine department of the Fireman’s 
Fund at the home office in San Fran- 
cisco. Writing on yacht insurance op- 
portunities for agents and brokers in the 
July issue of the company is publication, 
the Fireman’s Fund Record, he points 
out that there are 317,914 numbered 
motor boats listed in the customs dis- 
tricts throughout the country and this 
figure does not include many yachts 
not required under government regula- 
tions to be numbered or documented. 
Continuing Mr. McAleese writes: 
Why are so many yacht owners un- 
insured? Many of them are not aware 
of the coverage available; others know 
about it, but believe that complete cov- 
erage is expensive, or it may be that 
you, Mr. Agent, have overlooked their 
insurance needs on their pleasure boats. 
When you take care of a client’s insur- 
ance on his automobile, home furniture, 
personal effects, etc., why not insure his 
pleasure craft as well? 


Types of Coverage 


Yacht insurance is not at all a com- 
plicated form. Generally speaking, it is 
divided into three separate coverages— 
hull and machinery, protection and in- 
demnity, and longshoremen’s and harbor 
workers’ compensation. 

Hull and machinery insurance covers 
physical damage to the vessel and its 
equipment; this physical damage may 
result from such perils of the sea as 
fire, sinking, stranding and collision. Un- 
der the hull policy, collision damage to 
both vessels is covered. On the better 
class of yachts the hull and machinery 
policy also covers certain loss or damage 
to the hull and machinery through negli- 
gence of master, mariners, engineers or 
pilots, or through bursting of boilers, 
breakage of shafts, or any latent defect 
in the machinery or hull. 

Protection and indemnity insurance is 
comparable in scope to public liability 
and property damage on an automobile. 
It is usually added to the hull policy 
in the form of an endorsement. It 
covers the yacht owner’s liability as an 
employer (covering master and crew), 
damage to the property of others, and 
loss of life and personal injury claims 
that he may be called upon to pay. 

The third type of insurance that your 
client must have on his boat to be fully 
protected is the longshoremen’s and 
harbor workers’ compensation endorse- 
ment. This coverage takes care of a 
yacht owner's liability under the Long- 
shoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act (Public Act 803 of the 
69th Congress, approved March 12, 1927). 
Under this act, the owner of a vessel 
who emnloys helpers, other than captain 
and crew, to do casual work on the 
boat, must carry insurance with a quali- 
fied carrier or self-insure his liability 
within the meaning of the Longshore- 
men’s Act. Anyone who fails to do this 
is guilty of a misdemeanor and can be 
punished by a fine of $1,000 or imprison- 
ment. 


Liability Coverage Essential 


Many yacht owners are under the im- 
Pression that following an accident they 
can limit their liability to the value of 
their own vessel in damaged condition. 

This is possible only when no unsea- 
worthiness exists and no negligence was 
involved which was within the privity 
and knowledge of the owner. It will 


be readily observed that, because 
isis Own vessel, it is rather difficult for 
the owner to prove that he had no 
knowledge of the cause of the loss, or 
that he was free from negligence. 

It is therefore imperative for owners 
of pleasure craft to fully protect other 
assets they may own by obtaining the 
coverage afforded by protection and in- 
demnity insurance. 

Yacht insurance rates vary according 
to value of hull and equipment, and are 
reasonably low when compared with 
automobile insurance. These rates are 
made usually on a percentage basis. If 
the rate sounds high when talking to 
your client, translate the total premium 
cost into dollars and cents per vessel 
and then compare it with full coverage 
on an automobile of similar value. 


Finance Co. Should Be Party 
To Suit on Auto Fire Policy 


In an action on an automobile fire 
policy payable to the owner and to a 
motor company and a finance company 
as the interest of each should be made 
to appear, the Texas Court of Civil 
Appeals, General Exchange Ins. Corp. v. 
Young, 143 S. W. 2d 805, held that the 
seller motor company and the finance 
company were “necessary parties” and 
that without conclusive proof that their 
rights had been satisfied the trial court 
had no authority to adjudicate the in- 
terest or lack of interest of these parties 
in the contract of insurance and the car 
unless they had been before the court. 

It was also held that the trial court 
should have defined cash market value, 
the policy providing that in no event 
should the total insurance paid exceed 
the actual cash value of the automobile. 

It was also held error to admit the 
fire policy in evidence over defendant’s 
exception and objection to the effect 
that the plaintiff had alleged an un- 
qualified demand based solely on fire in- 
surance and did not either by pleading 
or proof negative any of the limitations 
or exceptions in the policy by which 
liability for loss under many agencies 
was excluded. 

The defendant's contention that plain- 
tiff was not entitled to recover penalty 
or attorney’s fee was sustained. Judg- 
ment for plaintiff was reversed for a 
new trial. 








Tacoma Bridge Case 
Now in County Court 


the Washington Toll 
twenty - two insurance 
$5,200,000 for the 
bridge was 


case of 
Bridge against 
companies involving 
wrecked Tacoma - Narrows 
remanded to Pierce County Superior 
Court at Tacoma, Wash., by Federal 
Judge Jeremiah Neterer, who ruled the 
Federal government had no jurisdiction. 

The case was brought over to the 
Federal Court on May 17 at the request 
of the defending insurance companies. 
Involved in the provision of “Section 6” 
included in the insurance policies which 
provided a board of three arbitrators be 
chosen by the two parties could not 
agree on the sum to be paid. 


BEST’S STOCK DIGEST 
The 1941 edition of Best’s Digest of 
Insurance Stocks is now off the press, 
and contains an investment underwrit- 
ing analysis of the shares of 127 fire, 
casualty and life insurance companies. 


The 





This is the eleventh annual edition. 


Michigan 


BANS PART-PAYMENT PLANS 


Dieeeue Auto Forms 
Where Only Small Premium 
Is Paid Before Loss 


Commissioner 
Michigan, in a letter being dispatched 
to all fire and casualty carriers, is noti- 
fying them that the Michigan Depart- 
after August 1, is disapproving 
for use in the state all forms of so-called 
convertible 
tion of the premium is paid by the in- 


Eugene F. Berry, of 


ment, 


coverage in which a_ frac- 


sured until a loss occurs when full cov- 
erage is made effective with payment of 
the additional premium. Lines affected, 
Department officials said, are autome- 
bile collision and plate glass. 

The Department ruling is expected to 
stir up some controversy within the 
keenly competitive automobile field with 
some possibility that it might be defied 
by one or more carriers, leaving it up 
to the Department to enforce the rule, 
presumably by eventual resort to litiga- 
tion. It was pointed out by some insur- 
ance men that the present insurance 
laws give the Commissioner no rate con- 
trol in the affected lines and a question 
might arise as to whether his general 
supervisory powers are broad enough to 
cover this subject which, it is contend- 
ed, is primarily a matter of rating. 

The Departmental letter, whose re- 
ceipt the carriers are requested to ac- 
knowledge, states that all forms known 
as “convertible, 50-50, retention and ex- 
cess endorsement” are to come under 
the ban, but deductible forms are specifi- 
cally not included. It is asserted that 
the outlawed plans are “discriminatory, 
contravene sound underwriting princi- 
ples, and are conducive of misinterpret- 


tation, misrepresentation and dissatis- 
faction.” 
Automobile insurance men _ recalled 


that the original plans introduced were 
true “50-50” convertible forms in which 
half the normal premium for full cover- 
age was charged the insurance buyer 
when the policy was issued, with the re- 
mainder of the premium to be paid be- 
fere recovery could be obtained after a 
loss. This form was varied by many 
carriers so that 40% of the full pre- 
niium was collected while others experi- 
mented further with 25 and 75% plans. 
Kecently the State Farm Mutual Auto 
is said to have been writing collision 
bisiness on a 20-80% plan and some 
ether specialty carriers are said to have 
followed it to meet competition. 


Are Americans Inefficient? 


Every night incendiary bombs are 
dropping on England. Any one of these 
bombs could destroy a whole city. Yet 
the English have kept the destruction 
caused by such bombs down to the 
minimum. They have done it by means 
of scientific equipment. But even more 
by the intelligent cooperation of their 
citizens. Each Englishman feels him- 
self responsible for fire control, and, as 
far as he is able, prevents any fire that 
starts from spreading further. Great 
Britain, in fighting for the life of the 
Empire, has found time to train its peo- 
ple in fire prevention and fire control. 

Will it take a war to make Ameri- 
cans conscious of responsibility for fire 


problems? According to the National 
Board Fire Underwriters, now cele- 
brating its seventy-fifth anniversary, 


America is a backward nation, as re- 
gards fire prevention and control. The 
average citizen has small sense of re- 
sponsibility for conditions in his com- 
munity which may cause the destruction 
of lives and property. 





EXPORT CREDITS INSURANCE 

During the first quarter of 1941 the 
3ritish Export Credits Department as- 
sumed liability up to a maximum of 
£15,862,765 in respect of contracts, poli- 
cies and guarantees amounting to #£33,- 
047,100. In the first quarter of 1940 the 
respective totals were £7,836,642 and 
£24,266,398. 





f All Classes of Ocean and Inland Marine Insurance \ 








,, MARINE OFFICE 
AMERICA 


116 JOHN STREET - NEW YORK 
Offices in Principal Cities 


FICE on 


London Salvage Squads 
To Work With Firemen 


Ten thousand waterproof sheets to 
protect furniture against damage by 
fire hose have been sent to London 


Fire Brigade Headquarters for the use 
of the new salvage squads who have 
been trained to work side by side with 
fire fighters during air raids. 
Sub-officers of the Fire Brigade re- 
cently completed a course of instruc- 
tion given to them by officers of the 
Salvage Corps, the personnel of which 
are maintained by the insurance offices. 
It is these newly-trained men who are 
now giving lessons to squads of fire- 
men. The total strength of the salvage 
squad is to be 600 for the duration of 
the war. They will carry out their 
normal duties as fire-fighters until they 
are called on to act as salvagers. 
London firemen always tried to do a 
certain amount of salvage work, when- 
ever circumstances permitted, but with 
a really big fire this was seldom possi- 
ble and with hundreds of fires being 


started in a single night they rarely 
had the time. 
A squad of between eight and ten 


men is being posted for salvage duty at 
each of the principal London fire sta- 
tions. 


Residence Not Required 
To Be Public Adjuster 


Responding to an inquiry from Insur- 
ance Commissioner John B. Gontrum of 
Maryland as to whether, under a new 
statute passed by the Maryland General 
Assembly earlier this year, a person 
must be a resident of the state to be 
eligible for a certificate as a public in- 
surance adjuster, Attorney General Wil- 
liam C. Walsh has held that this is not 
a requirement. He pointed out that the 
law provides that the commissioner issue 
such certificates to persons, partner- 
ships, associations or corporations ap- 
plying for them whom he deems com- 
petent to transact business as public 
adjusters and public adjuster solicitors 
in such a manner as to safeguard the 
interest of the public. 





10%, CANADIAN TAX OPPOSED 

Proposed amendments to the special 
War Revenue Act, which would have 
the effect of imposing a tax of 10% on 
persons in Canada insuring with British 
or foreign insurance companies not reg- 
istered with the Dominion, would con- 
stitute a “serious encroachment upon the 
jurisdiction of the province.” This is 
the gist of a statement transmitted to 


Canada’s finance minister, J. L. IIsley, 
by Ontario Attorney-General Gordon 
Conant. 





AMERICA FORE DIVIDENDS 


Directors of the Continental and 
Fidelity-Phenix of the America Fore 
Group recently declared the regular 
semi-annual dividend of 80 cents a share 
for each company plus an extra dividend 
of 20 cents a share. For each company 
both dividends are payable July 10 to 
stockholders of record June 30. 


WITH ALAN H, BONITO & CO. 
George Nicholaus, since 1937 superin- 
tendent of the Eastern inland marine 
department of the Pacific National, has 
joined Alan H. Bonito & Co. in Psa 
York City. He will travel in the East- 
ern and Southern fields. He entered in- 
surance in 1932 with Alan H. Bonito & 





Co., traveling in the Mid-West and later 
was stationed in Philadelphia. For a 
while he was connected with E. k 


Schultz & Co., Philadelphia general 
agents. 
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J. D. Williams Advanced 
By United States F. & G. 


HEADS FIDELITY DEPARTMENT 









This Post in Addition to His Supervision 
of Judicial Department; With the 
Company Since 1925 





John D, Williams, United States F. & 
G. vice-president in charge of the home 
office judicial department, has been given 
supervision over the fidelity department 
filling the vacancy caused by the recent 
sudden death of T. Hartley Marshall. 
Mr. Williams was elected a vice-presi- 


dent of the company in February of this 
year and is well equipped to take on 
his added duties. 
Joining the U. S. F. & G. in 1925, 
Mr. Williams was first in the salvage de- 
partment, then transferred to the con- 


tract department. He was graduated 
from University of Maryland Law 
School in 1926 and in the following 


year was made assistant superintendent 
of the judicial department. He became 


NEW RULES FOR WEST COAST 





Comprehensive Liability Policy Changes 

Ready Soon, F. J. Van Horn of 

National Bureau Tells Agents 

Fred J. Van Horn, assistant Pacific 
Coast manager, National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters, told the 
Casualty Insurance Association of South- 
ern California on July 7 about the new 
rules for writing the comprehensive lia- 
bility policy on the Pacific Coast. These 
rules will be promulgated shortly and 
announcement of the changes will be 
made by the New York head office of the 
National Bureau. 

Mr. Van Horn in an “off the record” 
talk answered questions regarding vari- 
ous phases of the new rules, interpreted 
important sections of the forthcoming 
promulgation. 





superintendent of that department in 
1934. He is a member of the Maryland 
Bar Association. 

Mr. Williams is well known in agency 
circles, having lectured at many schools 
of insurance conducted by state agents’ 
associations. 



































The New York Insurance Department 
this week released its 1940 experience 
data on workmen’s compensation both 
country-wide and New York State for 
both stock and mutual companies. Sixty- 
four stock companies including five re- 
insurance carriers produced on an earned 
premium basis last year a total of $134,- 


EE 
aa’ 
Travelers Insurance Co. $16,794,329 
Hartford Accident 10,246,140 
Aetna Casualty & Surety 9,818,494 
Employers’ Liability 8,307,140 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty 7,433,856 
Fidelity & Casualty. . 6,488,500 
Maryland Casualty 6,296,313 
Zusich ...... 4,503,402 
Continental Casualty 3,966,107 
Standard Accident 3,936,953 
Globe Indemnity 3,792,853 
New Amsterdam Casualty 3,541,025 
Royal Indemnity 3,520,679 
General Accident 3,385,503 
Associated Indemnity Corp. 2,939,832 
Massachusetts Bonding 2,800,479 
London Guar. & Accident Co., Ltd. 2,429,278 
United States Casualty 2,285,404 
Ocean Accident 2,268,741 
Great American Indemnity 2,240,007 
Liberty Mutual $27,324,569 
American Mutual Liability 17,812,268 
Employers Mutual Liability of Wis. 11,585,585 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 8,826,306 
Utica Mutual j 3,076,434 
Hardware Mutual Casualty 2,949,718 
Lumber Mutual Casualty 1,514,611 
Security Mutual Casualty 1,511,309 
Butchers Mutual Casualty 1,461,016 
Interboro Mutual Indemnity 1,268,537 


New York Department Tabulates 1940 


Workmen’s Compensation Results 


567,041 in country-wide volume. Aggre- 
gate loss ratio was 55.8, expense ratio 
43.2. Total net gain from underwriting 
was 1.0. 

Twenty-one mutual companies, on the 
other hand, produced a total of $82,455,- 
852 in earned premiums last year with 
total loss ratio of 55.3, expense ratio of 


STOCK COMPANIES 





Analysis of Incurred Expense Ratios 
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WHEREVER YOU DRIVE the General 
Accident’s continent-wide organization offers ser- 
vice and protection that excel—the best that there 


is in automobile liability insurance. 











23.6, and showed a total net gain from 
underwriting of 21.1. 


New York State Results 


In New York State alone the sixty- 
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Underwriting Ratios 
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GENERAL ACCIDENT 


FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD, 


General Buildings 


cppremsresy 


Philadelphia 














four stock companies produced an earned 
premium volume of $33,541,899 with an 
aggregate loss ratio of 61.9. Twenty- 
one mutual carriers showed total earned 
premiums in this state last year of $24; 
a at an aggregate loss ratio ol 
54.0. 

Tabulation below shows the 1940 coun- 
try-wide results of the first twenty stock 
carriers in earned premium volume as 
well as a tabulation of mutual company 
experience, the first ten carriers of that 
type in earned premium volume being 
listed. In addition the Department has 
analyzed the country-wide incurred ex- 
pense ratios of each company writing 
workmen’s compensation in New York 
State and this experience is also shown 
below. 


Aggregate Results—1931-40 


Making further comparisons, the De 
partment presents aggregate country- 
wide results over a ten-year period— 
1931-40—for the stock companies, the 
mutuals and the State Insurance Fund. 
This tabulation, especially interesting at 
this time, is given on Page 33 





TO MEET ON N. Y. LEGISLATION 

A meeting of the Joint Legislative 
Committee for Revision of the New York 
Insurance Law will be held at the Mon- 
ticello Hotel, Alexandria Bay, N. Y., July 
17-18, The meeting, it was announced by 
Russell Wright, chairman, is to discuss, 
among other things, the proposed amend- 
ments to the automobile financial re- 
sponsibility law. Members of the N. Y. 
Insurance Department and a number of 
committees representing various intet- 
ests will attend. 


te 
ie 








GERNHARDT ON THE JOB 


Joseph A, Gernhardt, advertising man- 7 
ager, National Surety Corp., returned t0 
the office on Monday after a sick leave 7 
of a few months. He’s glad to be “back 
in circulation” and looks fine. 
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CALIFORNIA AUTO CONFERENCE 





Newly Organized with Marvin Hewett 
President; M. R. Johnson Heads West 
Coast Automobile Conference 
The West Coast Automobile Insurance 
Conference, at its recent annual meet- 
ing in Del Monte, Calif., voted to re- 
linquish its jurisdiction over rates in 
California and organized the California 


Automobile Insurance 


handle this phase of activity. 


Conference 


to 
Marvin 


Hewett, vice-president, Associated In- 


demnity Corp. at Los 


Angeles, 


was 


elected president_of the new organiza- 
tion with J. D. Gillespie, United Pacific 


vice-president, 


Casualty, 4 ; 
Pacific Indemnity, 


Conklin, 
treasurer. 


Comprehensive _ policies 


and the 


and George 
secretary- 


in- 


creasing effect of the defense activities 
on the Pacific Coast were the principal 
topics of discussion at the West Coast 
Conference meeting. The membership is 
concerned over the automobile traffic on 
streets and highways, particularly around 


the defense plants. 


M. R. Johnson, president, Pacific In- 
demnity, was elected chairman of the 
West Coast conference for the coming 
year with H. B. Humphry, vice-presi- 
dent, Associated Indemnity Corp, sec- 


retary-treasurer. 


Elected to the gov- 


erring committee were T. R. Mansfield, 


Gulf Insurance Company; W. 


R. Men- 


velberger, American Motorists; Arthur 
M. Eppstein, Oregon Automobile; H. B. 
Humphry, M. R. Johnson, A. F. Allen, 
Employers Casualty and J. W. Rey- 


nolds, United Pacific. 





W. T. ASH PROMOTED 
The Glens Falls Indemnity Co. has ap- 
pointed Wayne T. Ash as claims super- 
intendent in its Philadelphia office. 
Mr, Ash has had thirteen years’ in- 


surance experience, largely 


work, starting with 


in claims 
the Philadelphia 


office of Employers’ Liability where he 


stayed for seven years. 


He resigned in 


1935 to join Glens Falls Indemnity. 


HOGAN’S BLOTTER IN DEMAND 





N. Y. Agent Swamped with Requests for 
Financial Responsibility Law High- 
spotter; What It Features 

When Thomas J. Hogan, president of 
his own agency on John Street, New 
York, designed a new blotter recently 
featuring the eight points required by 
the new motor vehicle financial respon- 
sibility law in New York State, he never 
expected to be swamped by requests for 
quantity copies of it. But such has 
been the case, indicating the keen in- 
terest of brokers in the sales possibilities 
of the new law which becomes effective 
next January 1. 

In clever style Mr. Hogan’s blotter 
calls attention to the following essential 
points in the new law, which motorists 
should memorize for their own good. 

1. Security plus proof of financial respon- 
sibility to guarantee future payment of judg- 
ment in case of accident when no insurance 
is carried. 

2. Immediate report of all accidents to motor 
vehicle bureau involving either property damage 
or personal injuries, Failure to do so is 
misdemeanor. 

3. Clerk of court when judgment is rendered 
for damage to property in excess of $25 or 
personal injury must send notice thereof to 
commissioner of motor vehicles. 

In case of suspension or revocation of 
license under this law registration certificate or 
plates shali also be suspended unless proof of 
financ:al responsibility for the future is fur- 
nished. 
5. Proof of financial responsibility means 
(a) insurance policy, (b) surety company bond, 
(c) bond of two individuals owning real estate 
in this state, (d) $11,000 in cash or other 
security. 

6. It is no longer necessary to have unpaid 
judgment to require proof of financial respon- 
sibility. Mere happening of accident is suffi- 
cient for commissioner to require furnishing of 
such proof. 

7. Automobile registration not transferable 
where (a) judgment remains unsatisfied, (b) de- 
fault in payment of instalment on judgment, 
(c) failure to furnish security following accident, 

8. The act applies to residents and .non- 
residents. 


IN ATLANTA POST 
Robert V. McCelvey, formerly of Dal- 
las, Tex., has joined the Aetna Casualty 
& Surety in Atlanta, Ga. 


Indianapolis Forum Session 


Of Standard Acc. a Success 


Standard Accident is well pleased with 
the success of its business forum meet- 
ing conducted for agents in the terri- 
tory of the Indianapolis branch recently, 
being the first of a series which this 
company will give. Arranged for by 
Harry J. Huntington, Standard’s director 
of public relations—a newly created post 
—the meeting embraced discussions led 
by Otway Conard, F. G. Bradley and 
Edward J. Warnica, assistant secretaries 
from the home office on automobile, con- 
tract bond, and liability subjects, re- 
spectively. Rankin Martin, special ex- 
ecutive representative from the bonding 
department, discussed blanket fidelity 
bonds. 





Drunken Driver Ruling 


Attorney General Burnquist of Min- 
nesota has ruled that under the new 
drivers’ license and financial responsibil- 
ity act the revocation of drivers’ licenses 
of drunken motorists is mandatory, 
whether their conviction is for a first 
or subsequent offense. He gave his 
opinion to M. J. Hoffmann, state com- 
missioner of highways, who is expected 
to enforce the new law rigidly. 

The new law eliminates the provision 
whereby revocation was made only upon 
recommendation of the court. The at- 
torney general said further that the high- 
way department cannot re-issue a license 
to any driver whose license has been 
revoked except upon furnishing proof 
of financial responsibility, 


BULLETIN ON SABOTAGE 

The Cincinnati Fire Underwriters As- 
sociation, through Joseph F. Schweer, 
secretary-treasurer, is distributing to all 
members a bulletin issued by T. B. Sel- 
lers, manager of the Ohio Inspection 
Bureau, showing that drastic means are 
being taken to prevent sabotage in fac- 
tories making defense materials. 








Workmen’s Compensation Aggregate Results—1931-1940 


1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 


STOCK COMPANIES 


MUTUAL COMPANIES 

1931 : re 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

Prt STATE INSURANCE FUND * 
1 

1932 ; 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

ee 


Premiums 
Earned 
(Country-wide) 


$125,802,000 
94,484,000 
83,921,000 
98,010,000 
107,070,000 
122,062,000 
141,773,000 
134,679,000 
132,404,000 
134,567,041 


30,546,000 
25,227,000 
23,722,000 
34,423,000 
43,882,000 
54,711,000 
70,297,000 
74,292,000 
75,825,000 
82,488,852 


7,199,000 
6,241,000 
6,799,000 
9,505,000 
13,977,000 
17,854,000 
21,459,000 
20,641,000 
22,198,000 
22,089,872 





Analysis of Incurred Expense Ratios 
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Premiums Earned of the State Fund in the first column are the actual premiums; under New York State Experience they have been adjusted to an 


estimated manual basis. 
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Direct 
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NATIONAL SURETY 
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VINCENT CULLEN 


President 











R. J. Icks, Expert on Tanks, 


Called to Army Service 
Robert J. Icks, head of the casualty 
division of the Auto-Owners of Lansing, 
who is a reserve major in the infantry 
and is considered an authority on tanks 
and armoured cars, reported for active 
military duty July 11 at the Aberdeen, 
Md., ordnance proving ground. He is 
being transferred to the ordnance divi- 
sion. 
_ Major Icks, whose father, A. W. Icks, 
is a member of a Green Bay, Wis., draft 
board and whose brother, Dr. Karl Icks, 
has been called to duty at Baltimore as 
a member of the medical naval reserve, 
is author of a number of articles and 
treatises and of one textbook on his 
military specialty. His text book, for- 
merly used in the infantry school, is: 
“Fighting Tanks Since 1916.” He joined 
Auto-Owners in March, 1940. 





POLICIES BY R. R. EXPRESS 


Two Omaha insurance companies use 
Railway Express Agency in sending out 
policies throughout the United States 
and Canada. Shipments range from one 
to seven pounds, averaging three. Larg- 
est shipment either of the companies has 
made weighed thirty pounds and was 
sent to New York at a cost of $13.20. 





AUTO-OWNERS’ ANNIVERSARY 


The Auto-Owners of Lansing, Mich., 
observed its twenty-fifth anniversary 
last week. Founder and president, Vern 
V. Moulton, was congratulated by Mayor 
Sam Street Hughes of Lansing. Mr. 
Moulton left the Michigan Insurance 
Department in 1916 to organize the car 
rier which first had its home office at 
Mt. Pleasant, moving to Lansing the 
following year. Assets of the carrier as 
of July 1, 1917, when the transfer was 
made, stood at $145, officers said, whereas 
present assets exceed $4,000,000 
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Mortgage Debenture Corp’ns Issue Call 


Fourteen Such Organizations Whose Securities Are Guaran- 
teed as to Interest by Maryland Casualty Set July 31 
Deadline for Tenders 


Fourteen mortgage debenture corpora- 
tions whose securities are identified with 
the interest guarantee of Maryland Cas- 
have issued a call for tenders of 
These corporations in 


ualty 
their debentures. 
the aggregate have debentures outstand- 
of approximately $19,612,000, and 
their assets of cash and mort- 
gages aggregating approximately $7,132,- 
000. The corporations announced that 
tenders must be received on or before 
July 31, but reserved the right 
Au- 


ing 
consist 


Thursday, 
to extend the final date to Friday, 
gust 15. 

Debenture holders have been advised 
that the corporations have made arrange- 
ments with Maryland Casualty pursuant 
to which the latter will purchase all or 
any portion of the mortgages held by 
the corporations at par and accrued in- 
terest, provided the corporations need 
additional funds to purchase debentures 
at not above certain limited acceptance 
prices stated in the call. These prices 
range from 38.48 to 76.60 per $100 face 
amount of debentures, depending in each 
instance on liquidating value of the de- 
bentures outstanding. The liquidating 
values are shown on the call and run 
from 17.97 to 68.80. 


Will Reduce Liquidating Value of 
Unpurchased Debentures 


The corporations stated that, following 
a decision of the Court of Appeals of 
Maryland, they are prepared to pay in 
excess of actual liquidating value of their 
debentures. At the same time they point- 
ed out that such purchases will reduce 
the liquidating value of unpurchased de- 
bentures and may eventually be expect- 
ed to result in the complete exhaustion 
of the corporate assets, leaving some 
debentures outstanding without any as- 
sets available for their retirement. 


Corporations Participating 


The call for tenders was issued on be- 
half of the corporations by J. G. White 
& Co. of New York City. Baltimore 
brokerage housés participating are Baker, 
Watts & Co., Stein Bros. & Boyce, and 
Colonial Bond & Share Corp, Maryland 





FIGHTING BAIL BOND ABUSES 





Commissioner Caminetti of California 
Investigating 120 Brokers in Los An- 
geles County; Laxity Indicated 

Insurance Commissioner A. Caminetti, 
Jr., of California has launched a cam- 
paign to clean up chaotic conditions ex- 
isting in the bail bond brokerage situa- 
tion in Los Approxi- 
mately 120 of such brokers, half a dozen 
policemen and several attorneys are in- 
volved. The ultimate result is that re- 
vocation of and refusal to renew some 
of the licenses will follow the campaign. 

Chief Assistant Commissioner Eugene 
P. Fay reports that Department investi- 
gators find that some of the brokers have 
kept no records. It is also alleged that 
brokers have failed to account for col- 
lateral pledged to secure bonds, that so- 
licitors have been employed who are not 
licensed as such by the division of insur- 
ance, that excessive fees and_ service 
charges have been exacted. 

After the reports are completed and 
the hearings on the orders to show cause 
are held, Commissioner Caminetti plans 
to analyze abuses found existing, then 
to formulate and publish rules and regu- 
lations for bail bond business. The 
Division of Insurance of California has 
thus indicated its willingness to cooper- 
ate with the District Attorney’s office in 


Angeles County. 


correcting the evil. 


Trust Co. of Baltimore will act as de- 
positary to receive and open all tenders. 

Corporations participating in the call 
for tenders are: American Debenture 
Corp., Arundel Debenture Corp., Colonial 
Debenture Corp., Carolina Debenture 
Corp., Continental Debenture Corp., Con- 
t'inental Investment Debenture Corp., 
Franklin Debenture Corp., National De- 
benture Corp., Potomac Debenture Corp., 
Potomac Consolidated Debenture Corp., 
Potomac Franklin Debenture Corp., Po- 
tomac Maryland Debenture Corp., Po- 
tomac Realty Atlantic Debenture Corp. 
and Standard Debenture Corp. 

These corporations were originally 
formed and their debentures issued in 
1933 as part of a mortgage refunding 
plan for mortgage bonds identified with 
the guarantee of Maryland Casualty Co. 
Holders depositing such bonds in ex- 
change for debentures received $300 in 
cash and a $700 debenture for each $1,000 
bond deposited. These debentures ma- 
ture December 1, 1953, and are guaran- 
teed as to interest but not as to prin- 
cipait by Maryland Casualty. 


TWINE ON INSPECTIONS 





Supervising Engineer of Zurich Ad- 
dresses Casualty Insurance Asso- 
ciation of Pittsburgh 
Engineers’ reports to underwriters are 
often worthless because the underwrit- 
ers have not indicated in advance what 
kind of information they desire particu- 
larly in a given instance. This was one 
of the points made by W. A. Twine, 
supervising engineer for the Zurich in 
Pittsburgh, in addressing the Casualty 
Insurance Association of that city re- 
cently. He spoke on the importance 
of coordination between underwriting 
and engineering departments of casualty 
company home offices and branch offices. 
He said that the underwriter could en- 
able the engineer to save time by indi- 
cating the course the inspection should 
follow instead of having the engineer 
pick up all the information he can get 
with no particular object in view. ; 
Mr. Twine suggested that the engi- 
neer consider himself as a_ salesman, 
and said that in making recommenda- 
tions the reporting engineer should in- 
dicate which are necessary and which 
are merely advisable. One engineer 
should consistently service the same risks 
in order to increase cooperation and 
make sure that recommendations are 

followed up. 















personal portfolio. 





IS RELIEVING 


Nothing pleases an assured any more than to be able to 
see at a glance just how well he is insured. 
ing gives him this satisfaction any better than The Em- 
ployers’ Group Analysis Plan. This plan digs right in— 
makes accurate findings on his coverages and needs — 
and presents all the data in a handy, visual-index type 


Just read one copy of our monthly magazine “The Pio- 
neer” and you'll get the gist of this plan’s selling effec- 
tiveness. You can have a copy free by writing to The 
Employers’ Group Publicity Dept., 110 Milk St., Boston. 


SEEING 





And noth- 




















Virginia Case Involves 


The Automatic Claug 


The case of the Maryland Casualty 
Co. vs. Toney, now before the Supren, 
Court of Appeals of Virginia, involye; 
the construction of the ten day auto. 
matic coverage clause. Toney obtaing; 
a judgment of $12,000 against E. G, Kelly 
and Carl Blanketship for damages aris. 
ing out of an accident. 

The Maryland Casualty, in which Kelly 
was insured, denied liability under it 
policy on the ground that Kelly had 
bought a new automobile without tf. 
porting it to the company within the 
ten days required under the Clause, 
Toney proceeded by garnishment agains 


































the company, obtaining judgment for 
$10,000. The company appealed and wa 
awarded a writ of error. Argument was 
heard before the Appellate Court fr. 
cently and the case taken under advise. 
ment. It came from the Circuit Court 
of Alleghany County. 





RULES DEATH COMPENSABLE 





Minnesota Court Holds 
Need Not Be Proximate Cause; 
Murdered by Bandits 
Judicial interpretation of the compen. 
sation insurance term “arising out of 


and in the course of” employment is 7 
given by the Minnesota Supreme Court | 
in reversing the industrial commission — 


which refused to award compensation to 
the widow of a murdered man. The 
case was that of Cora J. Hanson y, 
Robitshek-Schneider. 

Harry Hanson, a salesman for the 
Robitshek-Schneider wholesale firm, was 
slain by bandits as he left the whole. 


sale house to get his car at a nearby — 
He had been working late in ~ 


garage. 
the evening preparatory to a trip on the 
road. The high court held hts death 
arose out of and in the course of his 
employment. 

Saying it is significant that in defining 
a compensable accident the legislature 
makes no mention of cause or causation 


as such, the court held: 
“It is apparent that the new standard ‘arising 


out of and in the course of’? employment does 
not require that the later be the proximate cause 
of injury. If the legislature had meant that, it 
would have said so. The words ‘in the course 
of’ impose a requirement in respect to time and 
place. The phrase ‘out of’ expresses a factor 
of source or contribution rather than the cause 
in the sense of being proximate or direct. Be 
cause of the intervening wrongful act of third 
parties or some such intrinsic contribution, the 
employment may not be the proximate cause. 
But it may be none the less so much source of 
the event that the latter in a very real and 
decisive sense arises out of the employment, 
much as the plant arise from the soil although 
growth would have been impossible without the 
seed.” 





Companies Registered 


In Canadian Territory 


The Canadian Department has regis- 
tered the Stanstead & Sherbrooke In- 
surance Co. to write fire and casualty 
classes, with Jacob Nicol, Sherbrooke, 
Que., chief agent. The Canadian Indem- 
nity has been registered to write fire, 
automobile and allied lines. 





Lloyd Issues Ruling On 


Ohio Draftees’ Business 


John A. Lloyd, Superintendent of In- 
surance of Ohio, has issued a ruling that 





Employment _ 


e 





an Ohio insurance agent called to mili- | 


tary service may protect his business by 


turning it over temporarily to another % 


licensed agent. 
ceive any portion of the commission dut- 


ing his term of service, he must continue | 


his agency license. 

The agent servicing the business must 
return it intact upon 
draftee and under no circumstances may 
he write any of it during the draftee’s 
military duty or for the five-year period 
immediately following. 


demand of the © 


If the selectee is to re 7 
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Hobbs Says Participating Plans 
Find First Test in State Laws 


Clarence W. Hobbs, the 
commissioners’ representative on the 
staff of the National Council on Com- 
pensation Insurance, in his report be- 
fore the recent convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, called the multiplicity of par- 
ticipating plans “a prime nuisance,” and 
said that the legitimacy of such plans 
depends primarily on statutory law. 

The past two or three years, he ex- 
plained, have witnessed a revival of in- 
terest in policyholders’ participation be- 
cause of the several stock companies 
which have secured amendments to their 
charters to permit issuance of partici- 
pating policies. This lends added inter- 
est to the section of Mr. Hobbs’ report 
dealing with this subject. 

Mr. Hobbs said that the state anti- 
discrimination laws are more or less 
general in character and there is “a 
paucity of statutory provisions expressly 
relating to the dividend policies of re- 
ciprocal or inter-insurance exchanges or 
of participating stock carriers. 

Genuine Participating Plans 

“The participating plans of the latter 
group of carriers have provided most of 
the problems. Some of the plans are 
elementarily simple; others rather elabo- 
rate. Some are genuine participation 
plans, involving a distribution of earned 
surplus; others are more nearly in the 
category of rating plans, providing for 
modification of rates irrespective as to 
company surplus or to any action on the 
part of the board of directors.” 

He dwelt largely on the opinion of 
the Attorney General of Minnesota in 
approving a plan which was declared a 
rating and not a participating plan after 


insuranceit was amended so as to make payment 


of a dividend subject to a vote by the 
board of directors, and the decision of 
the New York Insurance Department 
approving a plan, obviously the Ameri- 
can Motorists Insurance Company’s con- 
tributory dividend plan for workmen’s 
compensation insurance. 

He said the National Council has no 
jurisdiction over the various dividend 
plans unless such a plan is a rating plan 
and not a genuine participating plan, 
but their legality has been before the 
supervisory officials in a number of in- 
stances. 


Depends on State Law 


“The legality of a plan,” Mr. Hobbs 
said, “depends in the first instance on 
the law of the state under which the 
company is authorized. That law may or 
may not contain dividend restrictions. 
Some laws unquestionably do, though 
as stated, regulation of the participating 
dividends of mutual carriers is more 
common than regulation of the partici- 
pating dividends of stock carriers.” 

Stressing that use of the plan must 
conform with local law, he added that 
the compensation law often provides for 
approval of rates and requires adherence 
of carriers to approved rates, in some 
states only one set of rates and rating 
plans being countenanced by law. These 
provisions, he said, may operate to ex- 
clude participating plans which are rating 
plans and not genuine distribution of 
surplus. He continued: 

“The anti-discrimination act in some 
states would seem to have application to 
the plans, either as rating plans or as 
distributions in the form of genuine divi- 
dends. Much depends on the terms of 
the law, but if the law definitely pro- 
hibits discrimination in rates or in divi- 


dends, then any plan which makes dis- 

tinctions between risk and risk must 

justify those distinctions as reasonable. 
Grouping of Risks 

“Is the grouping of risks for rating 
or dividend purposes a reasonable method 
of classification? Are the rates or divi- 
dend differentials as between class and 
class made in a reasonable or equitable 
fashion? The anti-discrimination law is 
discussed in both the opinion of the At- 
torney General of Minnesota and the 
decision of the New York Department 
cited above and in both cases the plan 
involved survived the test applied. It 
does not follow that all plans would do 
so.’ 

Saying that some of the participating 
plans involve a classification by size of 
risk, he pointed out the Minnesota At- 
torney General’s opinion dealt with such 
a plan, finding it not discriminatory. On 
the material question of the distinction 
between a plan of dividend distribution 
and a rating plan, Mr. Hobbs said the 
Attorney General gave the proper an- 
swer: “That when a return of premium 
at a definite rate is definitely and spe- 
cifically promised as an unconditional 
contract obligation, the plan is a rating 
plan. If the return of premium is made 
conditional on the action of the com- 
pany’s board of directors and is linked 
up with the company’s financial condi- 
tion, then the plan is essentially a plan 
for participating in the company’s sur- 
plus.” 

American Motorists Plan 

The New York Department’s ruling 
to which he referred, on the American 
Motorists’ plan, has figured in a num- 
ber of states. The policy contained a 
provision that “the policy shall partici- 
pate in profits apportioned by the direc- 
tors,” and also bore the following en- 
dorsement : 

“The insured under this policy shall be en- 
titled to receive such refunds of unabsorbed pre- 
miums as shall be determined in the absolute 
discretion of the board of directors under the 
contributory dividend plan adopted by the board 


of directors and which may be in effect and 
applicable to this policy at the time of the 
expiration of the policy. The contributory divi- 
dend plan is one under which premium earnings 
in excess of requirements of losses, expenses, 
reserves or surplus additions are apportioned to 
the policyholders who are entitled under the 
rules of the company to participate herein.” 


N. Y. Department’s Decision 


In its opinion delivered in March of 
this year, the Department held: 

“It will be observed from an analysis 
of the insurance law that both the rating 
and the dividend sections contain refer- 
ences to the elements of equity and un- 
fair discrimination. Inasmuch as pre- 
mium rates represent the primary cost 
of the insurance to policyholders of all 
companies, it may be that the necessity 
for observance of tests as to reasonable- 
ness, equity and unfair discrimination 
when dealing with rates is greater than 
in the case of dividends which are dis- 
cretionary with the directors of a par- 
ticular company. 

“But in any event when a board of 
directors adopts a plan designed to pro- 
vide what in its opinion is the most equi- 
table distribution of surplus earnings the 
Department would find it difficult to 
deny it the right to apply factors which 
if applied would not be regarded as 
either inequitable or unfairly discrim- 
inatory,... 

“Inasmuch as we have not found that 
the dividends referred to are not earned 
or that the payment thereof would be 
inequitable or unfairly discriminatory 
with respect to other policyholders, the 
Superintendent gives his approval to the 
payment of said dividends by the Ameri- 
can Motorists Insurance Company.” 

In concluding this section of his re- 
port, Mr. Hobbs summed up: 

“Whether such participating plans are 
legitimate is a question that depends 
primarily on the local statutory law. Of 
the plans outlined above, some are crude, 
and for one reason or another, objec- 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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James Hampton Joins 
Empire State Mutual 


AS SUPERINTENDENT OF AGENTS 
Resigns Similar Pont be Disability Divi- 
sion Continental Casualty; Success- 


ful in A. & H. Preduction 





As part of its expansion program Em- 
State Mutual Life of Jamestown, 
announced this week the appoint- 


pire 


ie 


ment of James Hampton as superinten- 
of agents effective July 15. 


Mr. 


dent 


JAMES HAMPTON 


Hampton is resigning as superintendent 
of agents, disability division, Continental 
Casualty of Chicago, to take his new 
post, and with the Empire he will make 
his headquarters at the New York City 
office, 9 Park Place. His immediate 
assignment will be to build up the acci- 
dent and health production of the com- 
pany throughout the territory in which 
it operates, and his many years’ experi- 
ence with Continental Casualty will be 
invaluable in so doing. 


Joined Continental in 1923 


Mr. Hampton’s career with Conti- 
nental Casualty began in 1923 when he 
signed up as a personal producer. By 
force of performance he won attention 
and a position as agency organizer, 
Eastern territory, operating out of the 
New York office. But in selling other 
agencies on the value of A. & H. pro- 
duction he literally sold himself back 
into an agency of his own, and operated 
in Boston. Then, in 1935, when Con- 
tinental’s disability division put on an 
aggressive expansion program, man 
power was needed and Mr. Hampton 
was called back into company service as 
agency supervisor, central territory. 
Speaking of his work Continental News 
said early this year: “Hampton’s work 
in recruiting and training outstanding 
new agencies was a decisive factor in 
our 1940 progress.” 

The company then transferred him to 
the Pacific Coast for one of his stiffest 
assignments. He made good and in 
November, 1940, was called back to the 
home office in Chicago and promoted to 
be superintendent of agents, disability 
division, succeeding J. M. Smith in this 
post. Mr. Smith had just been elected 
vice-president of the company in charge 
of all A. & H. production. 

With this fine background Mr. Hamp- 
ton’s joins Empire State Mutual Life 
as that company gets under way with its 
expansion program. 





NEW PACIFIC MUTUAL POLICIES 





Commercial Low Cost Accident and 
“5-Way” Policies Announced 
to Field 

The Pacific Mutual Life announces 
new sets of Accident and Health policies. 
They are new commercial low cost acci- 
dent contracts and new “5-Way” policies. 

The new commercial policies will be 
known as “Modified Leader,” “Modified 
Special” and “Modified Eureka.” They 
are not to take the place of the “Leader,” 
“Special” and “Eureka” policies but are 
to supplement them. 

The new “5-Way”’ policy program has 
been enlarged to include (1) Accidental 
Total Loss Policy renewable at the 
option of the insured to age 65, (2) Ac- 
cident Disability Benefits with Life In- 
demnity feature instead of twelve months 
limit, and (3) a Hospital Rider which 
will provide double monthly indemnity 
up to three months limit where disability 
causes hospital confinement. Except for 
the Accident Total Loss, the company 
will continue to issue the present forms 
which have proved so popular. 





DR. JOHN R. NEAL DEAD 


Alliance Life Medical Director Was 
H. & A. Conference Leader in 1931; 
Prominent in Medical Ass’ns 

Dr. John R. Neal, widely known in 
life and A. & H. medical circles and 
who was medical director of the Alliance 
Life of Illinois, died last week in Chicago 
of a heart ailment. His many A. & H. 
friends last greeted him at the annual 
convention in June of the Health & 
Accident Underwriters Conference. He 
was president of that organization in 
1931 following which, a few years later, 
he served as chairman of the Medical 
Section of the American Life Convention 
and as president of the Illinois State 
Medical Society. 

Dr. Neal will be remembered for his 
medical skill, administrative ability and 
unfailing friendliness. He was a co- 
founder with the late H. B. Hill of the 
Abraham Lincoln Life and was an officer 
and medical director of that company 
until it was taken over by the Alliance 
Life in 1935. 








TRIBUTE TO E. H. FERGUSON 





Great Northern Life Agents Produce 
950 Apps. for Commercial Accident Ins. 
in His Honor; Campaign Ran June 15-30 

In honor of E. H. Ferguson, assistant 
secretary, Great Northern Life, Chicago, 
who recently retired as president of the 
National Accident & Health Association, 
agents of his company turned in 950 
applications for commercial A. & H. 
insurance during the period June 15-30. 
The campaign was known as Ferguson 
Fortnight and was staged in apprecia- 
tion of his outstanding contribution to 
the A. & H. business generally during 
the past year. 





BIG A. & H. INCREASE 





Wisconsin Nat'l Life Ahead 30.9% for 
First Six Months in New Business; 
Life Ins. in Force 18% Greater 
Accident and health new business of 
Wisconsin National Life of Oshkosh, 
Wis. is 30.9% ahead for the first six 
months of 1941 compared with the same 
period of 1940. This is four times as 
great a gain as in the 1940 period over 
1939. A. & H. premium volume in- 
creased 21.9% for the first half of this 
year, being nearly double the gain 

showed in 1940. 

New life business of Wisconsin Na- 
tional is 11.8% ahead for the first six 
months of 1941, and a gain in life in- 
surance in force is 18% greater the first 
half of this year than that of first half 
of 1940. 
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Form Kelly-Welsh Agcy.; 
Offices in 42d Street 


HAVE MUTUAL BENEFIT H. & A. 





Edward B. Kelly, in Insurance Since 
1928, Former Newspaper Man; Leo 
A. Welsh 29 Years in A. & H. Field 





The Mutual Benefit Health & Accident 
Association of Omaha has announced the 
formation of the Kelly-Welsh Agency, 
with headquarters at 7 East Forty-second 
Street, New York City. The agency will 
specialize on brokerage business. The 
Kelly-Welsh Agency is composed of Ed- 
ward B. Kelly and Leo A, Welsh. 

Mr. Kelly’s Career 

Mr. Kelly, born in Hastings, N. Y., 
has been an insurance broker since 1928. 
Upon entering the insurance business he 
specialized in the insuring of large fleets 
of automobile trucks and handled some 
of the largest fleets in the Metropolitan 
area, He also closed large Group life 
insurance cases for some years. About 
three years ago he became interested in 
the accident, health and hospitalization 
field and has more or less specialized 
in those lines since. He has been work- 
ing with large groups of employes and 
recently placed with Mutual Benefit H. 
& A. a group composed of the entire 
membership of the New York City Fire 
Department. The Fire Department has 
11,000 members and with their families, 
this is a potential group of 25,000 per- 
sons. 

Before entering insurance Mr. Kelly 
was a newspaperman, He entered jour- 
nalism in Washington during the Wilson 
administration and wrote politics until 
the outbreak of the war when he en- 
listed in the army, After the war, en- 
couraged by President Wilson, he re- 
entered the newspaper business and 
wrote Washington politics, and also con- 
ducted a syndicated column of political 
news and topics of the day. In 1922 he 
came to New York as press representa- 
tive for former Governor Alfred E. 
Smith, who that year was returning to 
politics. Governor Smith was elected. 
Mr. Kelly then handled publicity for 
former Mayor James J. Walker until 
Walker was elected mayor of New York, 

Mr. Kelly was actively connected with 
The Inner Circle, an organization com- 
posed of present and former political 
writers who once each year stage a stunt 
dinner, attended by the President of the 
United States, governors of various 
states, mayors and others in political 
and public life. Mr. Kelly has writ- 
ten the book and lyrics of these stunt 
shows since 1921, when he was one of 
the organizers of The Inner Circle. 


Leo A. Welsh 


Leo A, Welsh is a familiar figure in 
the metropolitan territory as an_acci- 
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DECEMBER 3ist, 1940 


CAPITAL . . $2,000,000.00 
Surplus. , 4,926,437.24 
Voluntary Contingency Reserve. 500,000.00 
Reserve for Losses . : 4,594,168.33 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS. 


Securities carried at $355,312.50 in the 
above statement are deposited as required by law. 
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New York 


. 2,999,879.26 
. 15,020,484.83 
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dent and health man. He was born jn 
Haverstraw, N. Y., and attended schools 
and high school in Ridgefield, N. J. He 
then entered the insurance business, go- 
ing into the accident and health depart- 
ment of the old Casualty Company of 
America. 

In 1917, when the United States en- 
tered the World War, he joined the navy 
and became a commissioned officer in the 
transport service, largely stationed off 
the French coast. 

In 1922 he was made manager for ac- 
cident and health insurance in New York 
City. In all he spent twenty-five years 
with the United States Casualty. When 
the Mutual Benefit of Omaha came into 
New York in 1937, he was made assistant 
manager in the metropolitan department, 
working under a vice-president from the 
home office. 

Mr. Welsh is one of the founders and 
a charter member of the Accident and 
Health Club of New York. 

The Company 

The Mutual Benefit has made unusual 
progress in the accident and health field, 
having an annual premium volume of 
$17,000,000, and showed an increase of 
$4,000,000 in premiums during 1940, It 
is headed by Dr. C. C. Criss, under 
whose supervision it has operated since 
its beginning thirty-two years ago. 





VIRGINIA ACCIDENT RECORD 


Sixteen fatal and 12,205 non-fatal ac- 
cidents in industry were reported to the 
Virginia Industrial Commission during 
May. Agreements and awards were ap- 
proved in 1,095 claims for compensation. 





PONTIAC C. OF C. CAMPAIGN 


The Better Business Board of the 
Pontiac, Mich., Chamber of Commerce 
is conducting an advertising campaign 
warning of the dangers of purchasing 
“bargain” insurance from _ unlicensed 
mail order carriers. 


C. W. Hobbs Article 


(Continued from Page 35) 


tionable; others seem to be intelligent 
underwriting devices, by no means de- 
void of equity as between company and 
policyholder. The multiplicity of plans, 
is, to be sure, a prime nuisance. 

“The National Council has no juris- 
diction, unless the plan in question is 4 
rating plan, in which case it has no op- 
tion but to declare it illegitimate. Pass- 
ing on the merits of participating plans 
is beyond its scope. The controversy 
over these plans has been raised in a 
goodly number of insurance departments, 
and perhaps the time is near when the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners should make examination of 
the problem, with a view to laying down 
standards of sound practice. There is 
some difficulty in doing this, in view of 
the fact that issues distinctly competi- 
tive exist; but the National Association 
will not consider that an anomaly.” 
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“Kiting” and Other Types of Stealing 
Which Fidelity Bond Men Must Spot 


By Davis Quinn 
Royal Indemnity, Metropolitan N. Y. Department 


This is the second of a series of articles on various angles of the fidelity bond 


business. 


The author in his first article stressed that fidelity bond sales leverage 1s 


possible through careful check on losses. He touched briefly on the practice of “kiting” 
and in the following goes further into detail on this form of knavery. Helpful case 


history is presented. 


A practice related to “kiting” has been 
developed by active-minded outside sales- 
men, particularly those employed by 
wholesalers or jobbers selling to retail 
merchants in almost all lines of busi- 
ness. To illustrate the modus operandi, 
let us take a salesman selling whiskey 
to a liquor store (or, it might be shoes 
or canned goods). The salesman, from 
experience, knows almost exactly how 
much of a certain expensive brand of 


Scotch that his customer can use, say 
seven cases. One day he “inadvertently” 
delivers more than this quantity, say ten 
cases. Later he returns to the merchant 
and, claiming to be short, asks for a 
loan of three cases. The loan is readily 
cranted, for the merchant needed only 
seven cases. The salesman now has 
three cases to play with, or three multi- 
plied by the number of merchants he 
can dupe in this manner. He is able to 
cover his theft for when the merchant 
receives a bill for ten cases he thinks 
nothing of it, recalling what happened. 

3y the time the loss is discovered the 
salesman has messed up the accounts 
and shortages to such an extent that no- 
body knows where they stand. To 
further involve matters “kiting” often 
enhances the technique. Vulnerable to 
this racket are houses handling drugs, 
food products, cosmetics, wearing ap- 
parel, hardware and others. This method 
adapts itself beautifully to situations 
where the salesmen “do not collect 
money,” to quote a phrase often relied 
upon by the naive employer. 

Tested Infidelity Formulae 


Unusual methods of stealing are al- 
most without number in the history of 
fidelity suretyship. In actual practice 
of the fidelity business, the garden 
variety of loss is rare. The amazing 
and the incredible is commonplace. One 
reason for this, I believe, is that it takes 
a smart person to steal and get away 
with it for any length of time, and smart 
people do not operate in a groove. Like 
a clever boxer, they feint and strike 
where and when you are least expect- 
ing it. 

There is another kind of embezzler, 
the dull but brazen fellow, the success 
of whose peculations depends upon nerve 
more than anything else. This type is 
mistakenly considered harmless; actually 
the reaction to temptation is unpredict- 
able and often an unhappy surprise to 
the employer. 

These facts cannot be emphasized too 
much in selling fidelity protection. 

Now let us look at a case history of 
the first group, the smart ones. This 
time it was a bookkeeper and a credit 
manager working for a large merchant. 
3y shrewdness they were able to separ- 
ate their employer from $30,000 before 
being apprehended. One method was to 
sell goods for cash but not run such 
items through the books as a cash sale; 
in conjunction with kiting, the poten- 
tialities of such a device going on for 
long without discovery, are tremendous. 

Another and more lucrative scheme 
used by this duet consisted of crediting 


large checks to the respective creditors’ 
accounts and then also crediting other 
accounts in the customers’ ledger with 
the same checks. The latter accounts 
had been paid and the money stolen by 
the two. Of course only the one amount 
was entered in the general ledger. Inas- 
much as the bank deposits were checked 
against only the general ledger (a foolish 
practice in this case), these defaulters 
were able to reap a four year harvest 
despite annual audits by a C.P.A. (Good 
case for the prospect who thinks a good 
C.P.A. is his bullet-proof vest.) 

To illustrate the dull but bold type of 
embezzler, there is a hot one about an 
office manager who misapplied several 
thousand dollars, apparently without 
much shrewdness. In fact his depre- 
dations had for some time been well 
known to one of the clerks in the office. 
But the clerk did not dare talk because 
of the violent temper of the manager 
who had threatened to give him the 
works. 

Not Even Relatives Infallible 

“My strategic employes are relatives 
and I trust them (or) ... I would not 
insult them.” How often have you heard 
that one? There was a contracting con- 
cern that bonded a few of its employes, 
but not the head bookkeeper, because 
he was a brother-in-law of the owner. 
This employe held the job thirty years, 
and died of old age. There was never 
a suspicion of dishonesty, until after his 
death an audit suddenly revealed short- 
ages totaling some $130,000! Blood is 
supposed to be thicker than water, but 
apparently not in the contracting busi- 
ness. It seemed that most of the money 
had been handed to his wife, sister of 
the owner. Sister refused to return the 
money. She denied knowledge of her 
late spouse’s thefts, maintaining that he 
had obtained the money by means of 
thrift and through numerous successful 
speculative endeavors. Brother sued 
sister, and got judgment in negligible 
amount, the court holding that the sister 
did not steal anything and further that 
the brother must prove that the money 
that she had was his, which he could not. 

An adjuster with authority to sign 
drafts, settled with claimants by paying 
cash, he accepted releases without the 
amounts being shown. He would then 
draw a draft for a larger amount, forge 
the payee’s name, cash the draft and 
misanpropriate the difference. The re- 
lease would of course be filled in then 
to show the amount of the draft. In 
may instances he even had the payees 
endorse blank drafts, after paying them 
in cash. All he had to do then was 
to fill in the padded amount on the blank 
draft and cash it. This system may 
continue in practice for years and build 
up to a large aggregate loss before dis- 
covery. Obviously it is almost discovery 
proof. 

Checks Made to Fictitious Payees 

Employers generally stand pat in the 
belief that since their employes handle 
no cash and “cannot cash checks,” the 
fidelity hazard is nil. Nothing is further 
from the truth. A claim recently paid 
for $125,000 involved an employe who 
caused his firm to issue checks that he 


LUMBERMENS STARTS COURSE 


60 College Students Begin 8-Week 
Special Training At Home Office; 
Scope of the Lectures 


Sixty students selected from colleges 
and universities in the East and Mid- 
west started an intensive eight-weeks 
course in insurance on July 7 with the 
(American) Lumbermens Mutual Cas- 
ualty of Illinois. At the conclusion of 
the course, first instituted in 1937, the 
men will be placed in various positions 
in the company. 

Largely composed of graduate lawyers, 
engineers, accountants, and students of 
business administration, the college 
group was recently selected for this 
special training, following examinations 
and interviews at their schools before 
graduation. Approximately an equal 
number of present employes have been 
chosen through department recommen- 
dation. 

The course will provide basic insur- 
ance training, and will consist of daily 
lecture periods and supplemental reading 
and research. Following the class-room 
sessions, the men will have opportunity 
to give practical application to the 
material provided in the lectures, through 
supervised work in the various depart- 
ments of the home office. Field trips 
will permit first-hand observation of the 
operation “on the job” of the company’s 
underwriting and other activities. " 








Aetna’s “Safety Shorts” 


Another contribution to the field of 
highway safety literature has been made 
by the Aetna Casualty & Surety in 
publishing “Safety Shorts,” a small, 24- 
page booklet containing nineteen lessons 
in safe walking and driving practices. 
Each consists of a sequence of four 
scenes done in the “strip cartoon” style. 
A single word captions each illustration 
and the “moral” is given simply and 
briefly as a logical conclusion. Copies 
are available through Aetna agents or 
from the home office. 





ALBRECHT PRODUCTION MGR. 


G. E. Jamison and E. H. Mitchell, 
Inc., of Bloomfield, N. J., announce the 
appointment of Joseph J. Albrecht as 
insurance production manager, which has 
become effective immediately. Mr. Al- 
brecht has had a wide experience in the 
insurance field and was formerly affili- 
ated with the Glens Falls Indemnity in 
the claim adjustment division. He is a 
rie of the Western Maryland Col- 
ege, 





NOW MAJOR FRANK RILEY 

Frank J. Riley, who is on military 
leave of absence from Minner & Bar- 
nett, metropolitan N. Y. managers of 
the Zurich, has been advanced from cap- 
tain to major since he went to camp 
early this year. He’s now Major Frank 
J. Riley, 102nd C. A. Brigade (anti-air), 
Camp Stewart, Georgia. 





had no trouble having cashed by com- 
mercial check cashiers, of which there 
are many in all large cities. Some of 
the checks were made to fictitious 
payees, some to genuine, in either case 
the employe attended to the endorse- 
ment. 

In another case a clerk credited checks 
sent in by customers to the accounts of 
other customers who had paid by cash, 
he having placed said cash in his pocket. 
Through appropriate “kiting” this em- 
ploye was able to cover up the take. 
Not satisfied with the volume derived 
from this method, he created fictitious 
accounts payable. By preparing appro- 
priate requisitions, he would obtain offi- 
cially signed checks from his employer. 
It was a simple matter to endorse these 
checks and deposit them in his own 
bank. As a “junior partner” it was all 
right, perhaps, but when the take got 
out of the bartender class and reached a 
medium five figures, the boss let out a 
squawk and wished the bond amount had 
been $40,000 instead of two. 

(To be continued) 


Minnesota Finds Too 
Many Licensed Agents 


SAYS 41,000 ARE NON-ACTIvgE 





All Divisions of Insurance Production 
Being Given a Check-Up by Com. 
missioner Johnson 





Yearly examinations of agents’ qualj- 
fications may be put into effect afte 
this year in Minnesota. Commissioner 
Newell Johnson has twice within the 
past month expressed a desire to make q 
closer check-up on agents before re. 
newing their licenses each year, He 
mentioned this at the recent annual 
meeting of the Insurance Federation of 
Minnesota and again at the annual out- 
ing of fieldmen at Brainerd. 

The last few years the Minnesota 
Department has been using a detailed 
but general questionnaire to keep tab on 
the status of agents. This questionnaire 
has been sent to all classes of agents, 
Commissioner Johnson believes that a 
separate questionnaire should go to each 
class of agents, one for fire agents, one 
for life men, and so on down the line 
This plan, he thinks, would give a more 
reliable check on the qualifications of 
agents in each group. 

Commissioner Johnson also thinks 
something should be done about the 
large number of inactive agents who 
are now being licensed. Out of some 
55,000 agents’ licenses issued in Minne- 
sota this year, he estimates that there 
are only about 14,000 active agents. 





HONOR ALBERT ZIMMERMAN 





American Surety Los Angeles Manager 
Celebrates Thirtieth Anniversary 
With Company 

Albert I. Zimmerman, manager of the 
Los Angeles office of the American 
Surety Co., was honor guest of the Sure- 
ty Underwriters Association of Southern 
California recently in celebration of his 
thirtieth anniversary with the company. 
Fighteen of those years have been in 
Los Angeles. 

Mr. Zimmerman was born on a farm 
near Columbus, Ohio, in 1881, and was 
graduated from Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, Ohio. He entered the em- 
ploy of a bank in Springfield, then 
studied law and was a practicing at 
torney there from 1907 to 1911, when 
he entered the service of the American 
Surety as attorney. He became manager 
at Toledo and then in Kansas City, go- 
ing to Los Angeles in 1923. 

He has been president of the surety 
association which honored him. He 
assisted in organizing the casualty and 
surety acquisition cost conferences in 
Southern California, and has served in 
official capacities in both organizations. 





Bureau Grants Three Year 


Term for Glass Policies 


The rating committee of the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers has approved the writing of ex- 
perience rated glass policies for a three 
year term, in all states where experi- 
ence rating is permissible, The new 
rules and rates are applicable to all new 
and renewal policies written after May 
19, and policies written since March 1 
may be endorsed or canceled and re- 
written on the basis of the new rules 
and rates as of the inception date. 

No policy effective prior to March 
shall be endorsed or canceled and re- 
written to take advantage of, or to avoid 
the application of, the new rules an 
rates except upon the request of the 
assured and at the customary short rate. 
Companies are suggesting that their 
agents review their plate glass policies 
in the light of the new rules and rates. 





ISAAC BECK DEAD 


Isaac Beck, 71, for thirty years ass0- 
ciated with the Aetna Casualty & Surety 


Co., died on july 4 at his home in Buf- | 
He came to | 


falo after a short illness. 
Buffalo from Poland fifty-five years ago, 
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